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PREFACE 


T hese eigliteen talks are not political, but, dealing 
witli the more permanent characters of peoples, 
they belong to what Canon Demant has con- 
vemently called"* prcpolitics’ 

Prepolitics underhe politics, and, though they may be 
swamped by them at ^ time of great political excitement, 
they are not to be denied, but inevitably take charge of even- 
tual results Prepolitics are, in particular, obscured or dis- 
carded by democratic pohtics, because of what Grote, the 
famous iustonan of Greece and lumself a champion of 
democracies, descnbed as, ‘their habit of treatmg public 
affairs m multitudinous assemblages, the well-known effect 
of which is to mflame sentiment in everyman’s bosom by 
mere contact with a sympathizing circle of neighbours’ 
Grote called this ‘a defect’, and he went on to say that the 
defect ‘belongs, of course, to all exercise of power by numer- 
ous bodies, especially when the character of the people, 
mstead of bemg comparatively sedate and slow to move, 
like the Enghsh, is quick, 'irrepressible and fiery, hke Greeks 
and Itahans.’ 

The modernized, urban Indians, mostly Hindus, under the 
directions of their orators and press, are quick, irrepressible 
and fiery, consequently the prepohtician has to turn else- 
where for the staid and slow-to-move factor in India 
This factor is, of course, provided by the villagers' of 
India’s seven hundred thousand villages They form the 
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durable foundations of India, and it is for them that these 
discussions svcrc devised. The fact that they form eighty per 
cent of the population and nmnbcr o\-cr three hundred 
mHUon souls, enforces the prcpohtiaan to gn*c them on in 
jtructed and-camest study Tbty haie hied ccntuiy by 
century under-thc same conditions and this has provided 
them v-dth roots that are deep in the Land. Hence the Land 
heads the title of this booL 

It is, therefore, I thmk, advisable for me, in this unusual 
attempt to present the reader wth prcpolUlcs, to p\e before- 
hand a bncf summary of the Tallis 

The first Talh deals with the dominant people of the last 
one and a half centuries, the Englbh, and it begins with them 
as a wcU-dcDned and unique people In Englcland some two 
thousand j’cars ago The uniqueness of their chancier by In 
ihdr small family social system and in the qualities which it 
CTprcwcd and preserved, and which still ciisi at the present 
day In England itself through nine centurKs of a liLc faith 
and language and freedom from foreign invasion the Eng 
hsh, with thcif small family s)‘stem and its eoroIUt) of in 
dmdualilics, have become a people with an unequalled feel 
ing for and understanding of each other Hence in an 
eminent degree they have the cnic sense They ore a whole, 
a united and sirrubr people 

The second Talk is concerned with th? Indian people of 
the bfgc family social system under the headihip of the 
pncsis whose dominant doctnne of Maj’a or the {Tluvton 
of the phenomena oflifc is outside the rcopc of the practical 
English. This fundamental dilTettncc it illustrated In this 
Tall by the atcrfudc cf the t^o pcop/es to war The Ijirhth 
face war with the unit) of a whole peop'-- wferras unJT 
the Indian values the vast majoni) luve had nnJ mil have 
no concern with war Tliey have lived and itill live wu*-c*ut 

ulinc an) dure in war or 1 at- tndirftPt to It even » -ts 

iljt io emtra^n- as to be term-J a wu 1! war 
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The SIX Talks from the third to the eighth, relate a large 
number of homely and sometimes cormcal illustrations of the 
difficulties of the Enghsh and Indians m understandmg one 
another, and of the' ever-present but disguised antipathy of 
the Indians to western civilization and of the like antipathy 
of the Enghsh to the apathy of the Indians to their most 
cherished behefs These simple illustrations lead the reader, 
by a fanuhanty with the small, to a comprehension of hlce 
differences m larger matters 

The remaimng ten Talks can be divided mto two groups of 
five The first group expounds the essential characteristics 
and the values that created them of the three largest peasan- 
tries of the world* the Chmese, the Russian, and the Indian 
It describes the profound differences between them and the 
unpossibihty of one adoptmg the system of either of the 
others owmg to the roots that are pecuhar to each 

The last five Talks, constituting the second group, discuss 
the advancement of Indians to modermsm by practices 
accordmg with their character They are,'m short, practices 
based upon prepohtics 

But, the reader may well exclaim, what has this to do with 
the Enghsh, if they hand over government to Indians? My 
reply is that, for that very reason, true Enghsh assistance 
to India IS given especial opportumties As long as the rela- 
tion of the Enghsh to the Indians was that of dommance, 
the civic sense of the Enghsh was too frequently baffied 
Dommance tends to dictate without consideration of the 
essential character of the dominated Those who ‘insist on 
"makmg Anglo-Saxons of the Hmdus ’ — the phrase is taken 
from the letter of Sir Thomas Munro to Canmng m 1821 
— will no longer be able to enforce their ideahsm When the 
‘irrepressible and fiery’ penod of winning self-government is 
over, unless India is to disintegrate as it did after the fall of 
the Moghul power, the new men of authority will discover 
that their most needed import from overseas will be the 
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I do not thiiik so he^-enton. If u-c looV at the picture 
os a whole, wc arc mainly concerned with tuo groups of 
people only — the British and the Indian 1 propose to talc 
the British first 

Knowing by these words that my fnend, w ho was consider 
ably older and wiser than myself was settled for a discourse. 
I sat back m my chair and gazed at the sparkling stars of a 
cloudless Indian night and so prepared myself to listen and 
later to recall and transcribe what he said, 

I shall first take the British or English as I prefer to call 

them when wc discuss ongins, for and once more he 

drew my cyts to tui by his tone of scsxrity I intend to go 
back os far as possible to the sxty roots 

Let us begin then at 1066, when William the Conqueror 
won the Battle of Hastings. 1 intet^cctcd with a bu^ for 
bemg jxiung I am inclined to bugllier 
My fnend was good enough to indulge me with a laugh as 
welh but It was not the raihcf formidable boom that broke 
from him when he wus really amused. 

The date of A o 1066 is a good deal more significant than 
you suppose, he said but I intend to precede that date by 
some few ccnlunet I wifi begin with the little nctk ofbnd 
between the North Sen and the Baltic which was at that 
distant date known os Angle or Enplebnd the land of the 
Angles or English. That 1$ where ihc English whocomlitute 
one factor of our question first became defined They were 
a Nordic or Northern people and they were particubnsts 
He paused but as I did not know what particuhnstt 
meant I kept iilenUlIc read the blankness of m) fa-t and 
changed his tactics to expel H 

I mun not indulge in technical jargon be oiJ Tb* 
Saxons and English were people who lived in sruH fjr-ift 

groups ofparenti and cKiUren aodnotlnUrg-jivntfan 1 s 

That is a far umplff w^) of sUtm* ibe imp’c uxut fj t 
ohoui ibe>e prop n To repeat If ey we'cpct^ t hVsf »rd 
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m small, and not m the customary large families, and tins 
fact, strangely enough, is of immense significance m the 
Indian question 

‘Henn de TourviUe wrote a very illununatmg lustory of 
these people, in which he attributed their small-family habit 
to the fact that they went further north than other Teutomc 
peoples They reached the comparatively flat country of 
Sweden and continued weshvards into mountainous Nor- 
way, with its numerous inlets of the sea Along these inlets 
or fiords they found patches of fertile land, and there were 
abundant fish Here was ideal country for a people who 
wished to found homes free from disturbance and to preserve 
the independence which was so dear to them The only defect 
of then- settlements was the smallness of the patches of cultiv- 
able land between the steep mountain and the sea-water of 
the fiords There was n(3t room for local expansion, and 
every now and then the younger people had to leave then* 
homes So the young men and women gathered together, 
fitted out and stocked their ships and went south, first to 
populate the southern fiords and then to crosss the narrow 
sea to reach the country now known as Denmark, a part of 
which at that time became named Engleland or England 
They pressed on further south between the rivers of the Ems 
and Elbe and, m a wide tract across the Ems to the Rhme, 
to estabhsh the land of the Saxons 

‘Even when these people of the fiords had more land, they 
preserved their ongmal smaU-farmly character When some 
of them finally reached Bntam and, dnvmg out the Britons, 
settled m the sotith and east of the island, they still mam- 
tamed their small-family character and their passion for free- 
dom and mdependence “They hve apart,” the Roman Taci- 
tus wrote of them, “each by himself, as woodside, plam or 
fresh spnng attracts him,” 

‘ These migrators by sea and land required danng and they 
were distmgmshed for their courage At tunes of war they 
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baaded (ogctbcr kinsman rangmg fmnscif tiruman. 
under the most nntabic leader of thdf chomc, hut nith tbeir 
object secured, thnr chief desire n-as to cultn-nte the lacdi 
they had acquired in peace and independence. Bat In v.-sr 
they •were indomitable ViTurion. Throughout their history In 
Sntnia they has^ttubbonUy maintained their smaU family 
diameter and, untilthe time oftrade and factory ihe^olc 
of what became known as England s^•as a land of sman 
families living upon the son and eschewing dlics. 

Thus, looking back, say for some iss o thousandjean, this 
remarkable people was distinguished by its small familres, its 
passion for freedom and independence, its Interne Indlvndu 
ahsm, its dating. Its unytcidmg character jn war for which 
however it had no innate (ovc and which it readily aban 
doned when successful war had achieved its immediate 
purpose, Hepaused thenw'cnton Youmenlionedtbedale 
KT> 1066 tbedatcorthoConqucstortheAnglcsSaxonldand 
of England by the Normans under NVilllam the Hrsi, as a 
suitable date from which tobegin anydisccurse on the oneios 
of the Engibh people and 1 replied that the date wus more 
significant than you perhaps thought 

I was quite sure that you could giw it a greater ilgnifi 
canee, I intersened with bumble truth. 

My fnend smiled and nodded 

I trust I can do so he said It is lignlficani for two 
reasons. Firstly \N^IIiam the Conqueror declared all the 
conquered land to be the Kings not the ramilies ard 
secondly he made gifts ofic to Ms Norman fUrons to male 
sure of their loj-alty and armed Kelp agatnd the fmjueni 
rebellions of the English. So land was msdc proprrt) the 
projvrfy of a landowner— o >\rry rhaner f»Y 

ibough the tenacious character of the fjiflldicsentuiTlyo'KC 

more shared out modofihcbndbctwecnlh-saflrmfinit -I 
ofa community or silbre and alihoorhihn alllJ It'#*- "n 

ihc watle-hind or commons ihcrc wsi in ibelr mUti 
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a landowner, a lord of the land or manor, who, in tlie name 
of the King, regarded the land and villages as lus property 
The onginal freedom of the freeholders had to undergo a 
compromise witli the theory of land as property 

‘■Nevertheless, there was a long struggle between the 
peasants and the lords of the manor, such as did not occur 
in India In this struggle the lords gradually gained They 
separated and enclosed a part of their land with permanent 
hedges, while the peasants’ fields remained open without 
hedges Secondly, a-very important addition, they folded the 
peasants’ cattle on their land and thus added the ennchment 
of manure to their land and deprived the peasants of it 
Fmally, under the Tudors and in the later part of the eigh- 
teenth and early *part of the nineteenth century the land- 
owners actually seized a large amount of land that had be- 
longed to the peasants The peasants’ commons were filched 
from them by Enclosures, and peasants were evicted from 
their farms, which had been weakened by the theft of manure 
Gradually the idea that Jand was property and belonged to 
him who seized or bought it became general, and a free 
peasantry ceased to exist 

' ‘It was at this penod, when the conception of land as 
property became finally paramount, that the Enghsh them- 
selves became paramount m India They brought, therefore, 
the Conqueror’s conception of land as property to India 

‘The Enghsh small-family system, on the other hand, was 
never destroyed by the Normans Even the big landlords 
followed the habit of the small family. Their land-estates, left - 
by them at their deaths, went to then heirs and not to their 
famihes The eldest son was the heir to aU the land, the 
younger sons had no share Thus the small family was 
secured 

‘The second significance of the date, 1066, was that from 
that date onwaids, England was never agam conquered by 
any foreign power She has enjoyed, therefore, an insular 
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isolation for a penod of o^-erPOO^tars It is a y-cry remari 
abte fact of history 900 ^-ears in which to be riowly shafwJ 
and faahionedl Ocariy in the end, we shall ha»c a vfjy 
definite type ofman, a ipcdcs so to speol: all on Its cmn an 
Englishmaa 

With this history thosc^ who think upon it, would aped 
all Engiishincn to be s-ery moch alike, one land, onclanpw^, 
one faith- So they are, yxry alike The Scotch IThd \\ cish, b) 
association, now approximate to them !JdI the peenhar like- 
ness IS essentially En^tsh, and it is that likeness in Its intense 
individuality positiscncss, and decision which cscntOally 
made them such a definite people in the wide world The 
English began making theimchrs worldly notable In Bira 
bcifian dayi, R was (heir passion for fretflom and indepen 
dcBcCf that led some of them to resume the dannp advcutorc 
of their ancestors and seek new homes for themselvci In the 
New World of Amcnciu It w”as ihar characier that earned 
them and their small family ^tem and ibeir desire only for 
os much land as th^ could cnlU\*3ie, which csentually made 
them dominant in North America when opposed to the 
French, who, on their part, announced ownership of tern • 
tones too \*ast for them to hold b) personal occupation and 
cultivation The adi-entores of the time of Dirabeth the 
raigraiions of the Pontons and later of the younprr jc*n» of 
English Estates were oil English. The> were not Scotch or 
Welsh. These peoples were still in the raw and secluded with 
in their hills noth Scotch and kkeUh came out of th'lf 
confinemenls hercuir of ihf Cnflhfu 

It has been said (hat, if ten men of character fit topether 

when Jtsung and were completely lo)altofJchotbcfthfmi h 
out life, there IS no grade of success Uiaithf) mif M rm rra h 
Thai was, m a national way just what the Iji luS wr<r 
Th^ were so alike that they undcnnxKl covh oihrr Tfry 
were )usl a dcfimic people whose definiteness errTsurtrt t » 
a common will They would oil at In • ItVe tnir -zi -h 
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covered any circumstance They did not think, they did not 
ponder, they did not meditate, theyjust acted, and the action 
went through because of their unity in it When their ideal 
hero, Nelson, flung upon the storm of battle his famous 
signal “England expects every man to do lus duty”, it was 
the Enghsh themselves that created this great epitome of 
their own character. They were then, at Nelson’s time, as 
they have been on many hundreds of other occasions and 
emergencies, welded together by their will to like action 
‘Now, in India, will has always been a thing of unique 
power. Any sort of wiU has this power The resolute rogue 
bas it and by it he will impose upon his fellow Indians m a 
way. that astounds any Enghshman He can profess to all 
sorts of superhuman and mystical properties, because will 
has such a mesmerizing eflect upon Indians that it over- 
shadows the doctnne accompanying it It is the hving, human 
wiU to which they bow Even will without force is all-power- 
ful In Satyagraha, as you know, an individual renounces 
matenal possessions to increase the strength of his will to 
attam a purpose, dhunia is the patient but wilful persistence 
of the humble to his end This punfied, mdividual will, 
efiectmg its ends without force or even action, goes back m 
the Indian soul to times as distant as the Enghsh common- 
will 

‘Now perhaps you see why I attach such significance to 
the date 1066 And the astomshmg thing is’, and here agam 
he fixed me with a gnm eye, ‘that you, an Enghshman, 
brought forward the date of 1066 as a joke, as if it could only 
be pertment to the question before us m the mind of an old 
buffer hke I am ’ He took no notice of my attempted pro- 
tests, but contmued^ ‘You are m this hke other Englishmen 
You do not think, you act You do not consider the immense 
persistence of racial characteristics as the factor of this ques- 
tion of India 

r ‘Let me, however, not lecture you, but make clear what I 
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mean. Firstly the English brought to India their conception 
of land as private property with lU harmful effects on a 
peasantry Secondly they brought the tmall-family system, 
with all that it irnphcs its virtuei of miUatory will and com 
mon character its defect of a narrow humamty both strange 
to the ascendancy of the family and the subordination of the 
indi^dual, which characterize a large family system. These 
differences have caused many misunderstandings between 
the two peoples, as we shall see. 




I f you went so far back in time to trace the characteristics 
of the English, how far back will you go to trace those 
of Indians'^^was tlie question I put to my friend at the 
lening of our second talk 

‘I shall not discuss possible dates,’ replied my friend, ‘but 
I straight to the point, namely the difference of the values, 
Enghsh and Hindus In the dim past and in most of India, 
i find a doctrme and a valuation of life that strike us 
ighsh as very peculiar, even as incomprehensible It is 
)th philosophic and profound. It is life as Maya or Illusion 
it me try to define tius conception 
‘The only real or existing thing, says the doctrme, is the 
liversal soul or Atman. Atman lies behmd all phenomena, 
'en as one can say clay hes behmd the uncountable vanety 
' jars and vessels of clay As the one final reahty of these 
;ssels IS clay, so behmd hfe and its infimte vanety of pheno- 
ena, the one reahty is the Atman This makes all the 
irthly phenomena, all shapes and forms of thmgs, Maya 
r Illusion.' The phenomenal umverse is, therefore, not 
ahty, but Illusion, and the illusion of the umverse is due 
) its bemg seen, not m terms of its umty and reahty, but m 
inns of mdividual men’s desires Chacuti it son goUt, each 
lan accordmg to his taste and desire Only by freeing him- 
;lf more and more from the ego and its desires, only by get- 
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ting nd of all personal outlook and action, only by acquiring 
knowledge of the iUuaionary and transitory character of the 
phenomena of life, can a man eventually escape the ccasflcss 
wheel of existence and bp m the Atman. Through knowledge 
he becomes Atman 

Now anyone who has lived in India and has sufficient 
knowledge and sympathy to earn for himself real Indian 
friendship will know that this conception is as much the 
mednim of Indian thought as the sense of Indmduahty will, 
and action in this world is the medium of English mentality 
Both Indians and FngliA glmm to be realists, but the 
realities of the two arc entirely diffciejit. The Enghshman 
works for his own and his sm^ family s good and for the 
advancement of the general good of they arc a part 
His thought Is occupied with how this can best be done and 
how he can overcome its dUBculUcs The Hindu on the 
other hand is not inch an intense betfever in lift and potttr 
over life. He is what the Englishman calls a fatalist He 
accepts life as it is withoot any hope or wish that it will bo 
permanently better Life has always denoted and al^ys will 
denote tnalBndsuffenng.Onlybytho acquirement ofknow 
ledge that this world is Dlinton, can be escape from birth and 
re birth. 

Consequently between the two human types there will be 
misunderstanding. What is real to the one will not be real 
to the other and vice versa. 

Thus there are two great difTcrcnccs b e tween the Dighsh 
and Hindus one dilTercncc is that between the small family 
and the large — the other between two forms of reality the 
empirical and the mclaphysrcaL 
As my fnend did not continue I felt myself forced to male 

some remark Sol pul before him the puizlemcnt lam wool 

to feel, when confronted with the word metaphysical and fed 

myselfwnthdrawn from the comforts of the concrete I theft* 

fore asked him the following question 
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‘Could you help me by giving a concrete example*^ Could 
you, for instance, show me how tins aficcls such an attitude 
to tlic all-absorbing fact of the present, tlic war’’’ 

My friend gave a bncf shout of laughter. ‘A nasty w'ord, 
metaphysical, eh*^’ he said. ‘But to answer your question, 
first let me deal with the class of the Hindu leaders of India 
After the Great War of 1914-18, w'hat w'as the attitude of 
these leaders to war'^ I have not kept any record of their say- 
ings, so I cannot lay claim to an accuracy confirmed by 
quotations, but I haxc acquired the vcr>' distinct impression 
that w'ar, as one of tlie supreme facts of the western life, w'as 
one of indifference to them It is tnie that the reality of w'ar 
receded w'lth dangerous rapidity from the minds of our victor 
nation But indificrencc w'as only latent , it w'as the tradi- 
tional English reversion to peace The wall to W'ar remained 
potential and, had the people been aware, as they were to 
become aw'are, of tlic scandalous neglect of their Govern- 
ment to maintain an cfTcctive fighting force, they would 
have changed seeming indifference to an angry activity But 
the indifference of the Indian leaders was absolute Tlie 
national movement was strong Tliere were numbers of 
books, magazine articles, newspaper leaders, conferences, 
and speeches, but never did I read any demand that the non- 
mihtary character of the students and youths should be given 
a potential mihtary character by anything as mild as is a 
volunteer movement To the leaders, it was as if power could 
be won and held by talkmg about rights and democracy; 
and that the finmense power, given by the highly developed 
art of war m modem times, was a thing of no importance 
Presumably, if they thought of it at aU they thought of it 
stiU as the department of the Kmg and the Khatriyas, the 
speciahty of a ruler and a caste They showed no sense that 
It had become national, and they ignored it, leaving it 
enturely m the hands of the successors to the Khatriyas, the 
military departments of Government' War and the fightmg 
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spirit wcft not, in fAct, reoUties to then Hence no articles 
no outcry for the training of coUege students, no volunteer 
movement 

So mudi for the Indian Icadera, With the Indian pcasanU 
and townsfolk it -was the same, excepting particulariy the 
men of the Punjab the province in which the wariiii in- 
vaders of India have again and again implanted a fighting 
spint Of the peasants, the foUowmg story of their complete 
indifference to war though U is from Madras, could be ex 
pected in almost any part of India- ^Qler the German fin- 
den s attatk upon Madras Qty some peasants conversing 
With an itmerant official asked hnn what the new govemon 
were like wejn they better or worse than .the old ones? On 
firrtbtr inquiry the official discovered that the pcasanU be- 
lieved that the Germans had become rulers In place of the 
British owmg to a battle that had ficcurred in Madras Oty 
To the war and the change of nders it produced, thty were 
themselves quite indifierent, exet^ In so far us it led to thdr 
Casual quesUoiL 

How do you connect that with the doctnne of Maya? t 
asked 

Maya he replied is the doctrine which denies the 
existence of the cmpincul unlvcnc and became establhhcd 
os a phitosopfuc doctnne at the time of the Upanhhadj and 
was foreshadowed long before their time. It stDl pervades 
thcphilosophyofthc great mass of the thmketi in India, With 
sudi an immense period of ascendancy it naturally damped 
worknyefTortand Ignored whatisnowcaDedprogrew 
sequcntly the peasants, whocould not be expected to grasp iL 
were left alone to their quiet life In (heir \nlbgcs on the land- 
Thcy were never forced into the world s affairs they urre 

never made dvic or nationatConsequenUy again tlu^were*' 

uncoDCcmcd wnth awtirld warand such a itupcodoui nation 
al CN*ent as a change in national rulers- Amongst the Coglith 
that could not possibly happcn-Th^nmcf think that way 
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‘ Yes, that is quite clear to me now,’ I said 
‘The same spint is seen now amongst all the non-military 
Indians To war, as most nations view it, namely something 
profoundly affecting their national hberty, the Indian mass 
IS, with the exception of the owners of large properties, m- 
different. You may" say it is the result of ahen rulers But it 
is much more than that It is something that, long before 
the Bntish penod, made ahen rule over teeming milhons so 
easy Maya is itself a doctnne which I could believe to be 
true m the highest mteUectual sense and which many men 
tend to realize m part as death approaches It was the doc- 
trine of the' Brahmans, the intellectual caste that took upon 
Itself the guidance of this vast people They have been the 
paramount factor in the values and social life of India, and 
their separation of the Indian people^from war has been 
effective through the centunes and is stiU strikingly evident 
There is, mdeed, m the mental outfit of no other great 
people so small a place for the drama and tragedy of war 
Its vast meamng to nations and peoples is outside the tradi- 
tional ambits of their mmds, and the resultmg attitude to war 
IS not modem but of the “olds” ’ 

Here my fnend rose and we parted, he to his books and I 
to my bungalow and bed 



Ill 


/L t our last meeting I said you gave me on iDuminaling 

ZAdixoufsc on the mdifrcrcntism of the Indian 
jL ^to war 

Indifference was the word I used said my friend with o 
smile. 

I prefer the word indiflerentism, I replied boldly It 
nnphes a systemahc iDdUTerencc. 

Perhaps it is belter in this cooneciion, be ocquicsccd 
though I prefer simple words. 

You confined yourself to indiflcrcniisTn to wt Can )*ou 
please give me a more general conccpllan of this attitude of 
the Indians to the West? 

I have a tag for it. he replied I can it the Yes No 
Combine This yes no combine towards Western dvilizalicm 
IS fundamental to the Indioos It scobs thetr minds as their 
blood soaks their bodies Prick them and their blood 
appears Make a Western demand upon them end this 
combine appears And a great number c>f such demandJ 
arc ofeourse, made, for one fact is certain that in rateftal. 
scientJCc. and mechanical power the West is so much the 
stronger that any open resistance to it is almost impossible. 
NoTitbelcss, make a Western demand on them to ibtlT 
otlNTiniage and ihetr antipathy to its compuNisc character 
show:s itself in the yes-no combine J wiU now piscyou some 
simple examples on our present theme 
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‘I have a particular friend amongst the landlords here, 
who for some years was the President of the Mumcipahty. 
So, as the leadmg citizen, head of a large family and with 
many busmess mterests, he had plenty to do to fill his days. 
Yet, on every morning without fail, he gave two hours to his 
ablutions and prayers 

‘There was a good deal of malana m the town then and I 
set myself to get a mosqmto bngade estabhshed With the 
leader of the Mumcipahty as my fnend and with many 
brave speeches from the Councillors about the necessity of 
the highest grade of pubhc health, we created the Bngade 

‘My fnend, the President, then, did aU that was necessary 
pubhcly to forward the activities of the bngade and to help 
it to overcome the mertia of the populace In this way he 
utter^ a valiant Yes Nevertheless, with my substantial faith 
m the yes-no combme, *I was not a bit surpnsed, when I 
visited him, to find plenty of mosquitoes m his house I 
took an opportumty to see the wired-m cupboards where the 
food was kept, the four short legs of which stood withm 
circular trays of water to keep out the hordes of hungry ants 
The water of the trays was ahve with the larvae of mosqm- 
toes It was clear that the mosquito bngade, composed of 
humbler citizens, either had not ventured to visit the house 
of their boss, or, if they had visited it, had not presumed to 
pomt out his neglect The President hims elf apparently did 
not trouble at aU about larvae or wmged msects So, with 
^his pubhc Yes, he combmed his pnvate No 

‘1 left his house, also without saymg anythmg which might 
savour of a rebuke, and, on my way home, visited his family 
doctor to report what I had found The doctor kept some 
water m a taU, glass cyhnder for an mstrument caUed a 
unnometer In this I saw some wngghng objects I asked the 
doctor what they were He told me that they were mosquito 
larvae and went on to give me a learned disquisition on 
mosquitoes as the cause of malana That was his Yes, but 
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his jug was his private No He seemed unconscious of thar 
mcongniity 

What one secs in little has a collective strength of im- 
measurable magmtude There Is no Kn gti^bTTn^ n m on official 
or Civil job who does not perpetnahy suffer from the frequent 
examples of this yes-no combine. Bang, however English 
and not therefore given to subtle analysis, he u apt angrily 
to pnt it down to a peculiar capacity for lying on the part of 
the Indian. But the Indian is no more a liar m this than is a 
^(diild trying to excuse tome; to him, natural tfctlon or expres- 
Sion, for which he has been blamed by an adult. Indeed the 
Indian a yes no combine to the West b allied to the attitude 
of the child to an adult The adult Uves in a woiW that quite 
outstnps the child s ambit and capacity and, hence, with 
unimaginative parents and nurses, tte child finds itself Imng 
m a tea of miscomprcbension only to be escaped from by in* 
differentism. The ^dian ra relation to the West b In a like 
situation. The speed and power of the modem \vorid has out 
stripped his capacity HlsworWUnolbufltuponthcconstltu 
bon of the atom or the qualities of ions Nc^•e^theIcss, the 
Indian s attitude Is much more than a mere ^eg^tl^'e. ft is, I 
repeat, a mental position, an absorption in the supremacy of 
the metaphysical over the material viiIdcs. The most honoured 
end of the orthodox Hindu, whose tons arc old enough to 
conduct his worldly affairs and to care for (he famfiy b for 
him to abandon t^ worW s unreal phenomena. He Ica>‘es 
his family and liNrs a life of simplicity and solitude, begging 
his food by presenting a dish, into which pious donors 
place what they can spare. He Is no longer in the world of 
affairs, but, after the nch and varied cxpcrjcnec ofhh life, 
comes down at last to the great Hindu reality that of the 
ultimate vamty of life and freedom from its fHosion. This, 
so utterly dJITercnl from the demanding and cornmanding 
matenaiism o^thc^^e3t.ls,lniudlffusivcfless thccauscoflhe 
clerk or H'oricroan s curious bpscs in canying out V*«tcm 



work, the promised letter, which never gets written, the 
thorough cleansing of a machine, which is left half done or 
not at all, the sense of the Westerner’s pride in Ins machme 
being lacking I could give hundreds of examples of this yes- 
no combine, until I drove you out of the room with boredom. 

‘I trust, however, you will bear with one more example, 
and I ask you to do so on the grounds that the personage 
concerned m it is the very top of the pyranud or the very 
centre of the web of Hindu reaction to the West. I use the 
word web, because so many unwitting Englishmen and 
officials allow themselves to be caught m it 
‘This top of the pyranud is, of course, none other than 
Mahatma Gandlji He is the perfect artist of the yes-no 
combine I have read many articles of his in daily papers and 
m his own paper, the Hanjan I have never been under any 
difficulty m detecting thbir art It is subhmely simple and 
thorou^y understood by his Indian readers It is so smiple, 
so naive, so candid, that a great number of sentimentahsts, 
Bntish and Amencan, have been enmeshed by it 
‘If an article, as was frequently the case, was concerned 
with Government, Mr Gandhi would begin with Yes-yes 
,He would praise the good intention of the Government, and 
the reader would be led to feel that Mr Ghandi thoroughly 
appreciated this quahty m the Government Havmg created 
this atmosphere of appreciation and understandmg, Mr 
Gandhi would, in the second part of the article, show how 
entirely wrong was the action, which the Government had 
taken It meant well but acted wrongly, so wrongly that 
there was nothmg for an honest friend to do but oppose it, 
not tooth and nad, but by true, traditional Indian opposi- 
tion, dharma or patient but persistent resistance of the 
humble, ahimsa the avoidance of violence, and satyagrdha, 
the mcrease of soul-force The rehgious character of this 
opposition baffled many British and Americans, who are 
accustomed to regard any exhibition of rehgion with awe 
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At the Round Tabk Conference, Mr Gandhi held him- 
self aloof from the debate on the army and defence, because 
he thou^t India did not require an army at alL \Vhen the 
present war broke out, Mr Gandb at first tau^ uncondl- 
Uonal support of the British and satisfied them that be 
agreed that Indian mdependcnce depended on a British 
victory This seemed reasonable and comforting to the 
BntislL But he soon followed this yes-yes with a sxry 
puzzling no-no when he announced that he believed he and 
his foUowcTB could themselves conquer the Japanese by 
stityagraha or soul force. To bo ready for this achic\‘cmcnt, 
he ordered seven provmaal Congress governments to resign, 
whidi they did He rejected the Cnpps proposals, which 
promised India freedom like that of Canada and Australia 
after the war and in August 1942, he rent a note to the 
Indian Congress Cotomittcc, in tvWch he demanded the 
withdrawal of the Bntish Indian Government, its troops and 
the Amencan troops, and said that the consequent invasion 
of the Japanese should be met with and overcome by non- 
violent resistance or aliimsa In brief Mr Oandhl bellcvtd 
not in the force of armamenu, but in that of the soul 
Mr Gandhi believes in the soul So docs the Englishman, 
but certainly not to the same extent, for ^^hen the English 
Tnf<n IS at war with a very dangerous enemy he drops his 
faith In the soul, or hands it over to the Bishops and Arch 
bishops to do what they can with it, and trusts to the welt 
armed body Mr Gandhi » atutude opened out the gulf 
between the Indian and the West as nm-er before. And 
although the more statesmanlike rrund of Mr JaviuharUl 
Nehru $a\-cd the face of Congress, nes-erthdess a stry Urge 
part of India followed Mr Gandhi Quit India” was palmed 
on a number of wnlls and greeted the puzzled Briton ai he 
drore past this public announcement m his motor-car The 
Gos-emment, for reasons that it bier disclosed involving a 
movemem to sabotage ratkayi and olher”narariet5”wbdr 
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the Japanese were at the gates of India, acted with swift 
decision. Mr. Gandhi’s original yes-yes had now turned to 
a dangerous no-no All prominent Congress leaders were 
surprised, arrested and imprisoned, the danger was brought 
to an end and eventually the Japanese were driven from 
Indian soil Tlie practical sense of the British recovered itself, 
and Indians were saved from a try-out of the individual vir- 
tues of ahimsa and satyagraha against a Japanese conquest, 
the character of which has been amply revealed in the many 
:ountnes in winch it has temporarily succeeded The whole 
story ^vlll, however, live as the consummation of the yes-no 
combine ’ 
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IV 


O n the next occaiion on -which I vWlcd my fnend, he 
wn3 obviously in bad humour He to growled his 
welcome, that I hesitated for a minute or two to 
speak. He filled the gap himself by taying You find me 
grumpy I am grumpy I am cuuperated at the obtDScncss 
of my fellow countrymen m thi* Orientalland. 

I tensed that something good would follow for oCKine 
could be more entertaining and oficn amuiing than my 
frittid, when his irony was provoked His openmgtentcnecs 
were, however quite surprising. He broke into a eulogy not 
on irony ofthcBnUsK. 

The British he said, ha>u the civic sense in greater 
manure than any other people m the worid. U is to this 
above all that they owe their nstonuhing success in India 
but and the omsperated tone reviN-cd with a ghre of anger 
at the only other Bnton present, myself why is it that you or 
to few of you ever go a little further and suq>a$s this sense 
with your consaousness of its dangers and hmhaUons^ 

I did not know bow lo reply so I said humWy Expose 
mv fault, dear nr and I promise you such amendment as I 
can. 

He became a hide more accommodating after this ansmer 
andps'cmeagrowIornppnn-aL \ou arc better than menf 
so I wiU tell you what I mean. 
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‘We will start with tlie trifle that aroused my wrath. I was 
at the counter of the Club office Tliat pleasant clerk was 
there, Dayaram, the one with the small black moustache ’ 

‘I know. I like him He is courteous and fncndly by 
nature ’ 

‘That IS so,’ went on my friend, ‘and it is this quahty of 
his that an Enghshman, worthy of his Empire, should culti- 
vate and bring forth John Barlow was at the office getting 
an au:-mail letter stamped with a fourteen anna stamp. “See 
thaf you stick it well,” he said quite nicely, and Dayaram 
m his zeal to please, hcked the stamp and brought ffis fist 
so vigorously dovm on it, that it slipped and a part of it 
projected forlornly beyond the edge of the envelope There 
followed a torrent of abuse from Barlow At this outbreak 
I reached for the envelope, readjusted the stamp before it 
was dry and handed it toJBarlow 
‘“Adjustmg the fault should, I think, precede any torrent 
of wrath Otherv.'ise you will have to soak off the stamp and 
refix It with paste,” I said 

‘John Barlow took my rebuke well and thanked me, as 
he held the now properly stamped letter 
‘“I am obhged to you,” he said ‘‘This damned weather 
jets me ” 

‘He nodded to Dayaram. “Thanks all the same, but you 
should by now know how to fit a sticky stamp to an envelope 
svithout trying to smash the counter ” 

‘We all three laughed and the mcident closed The chief 
rancour that was left, I surmise, was m myself ’ 

‘It was for rather a small reason,’ I ventured to assert 
‘A chck of a h amm er on a cap wfll release a bullet, if an 
explosive is stored behmd it,’ rephed my fnend ‘I have 
withm me a powder of unused explosive, when I witness, not ' 
Dayaram’s lack of adjustment to such a Western gadget as 
a stamp, but the failure of John Barlow to reahze Dayaram’s 
lack'of civic sense John comes from England, where urban 
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life, m particular has p^uced a great number of gadgets, 
to which he automatically responds. By tliw and m 9 rc 
wdgjity a(5^tmcnti he reveals ha civic sense. Every Englnh- 
man knows them and the part they take in makmg civic 
actions smooth and speedy It a not so with the IndioiL He 
possesses, as yet, Uttle or no erne sense. I win gi>-c you a 
few more illustratioai * 

Let us accompany Dayainm to his home. We shah findhe 
hvea m the Old Town as we caD the original Indian (own with 
its nanow crowded streets. You will find with famlllanty 
that the Old Town possesses the chametef of a collection of 
employment castes and villages The different communities 
hve gathered together m their own quarters of the tosm 
You win find the makeri and sellers of brass utensils In one 
quarter with their shops shoulder to shoulder The dealers 
in grams be la another the dealers in sweetmcals with 
their local clouds of ilies, ia another the men of some out 
lying provmaal town, the Binninghamitei we w HI call them, 
in another You know this. I have myself been in old Indian 
towns, where the streets of a community octuaDy haN'c gales 
which used to be closed at night These towns lodge the com 
munal sense, not the civic sense. 

Now watch these people cross the wide, English made 
modem road The Hastings Road here ii such a road It was 
planned os a straight wide street along the straggling western 
border of the Old Town To moke it straight many projee 
lions of the Old Town had ongitially to be cut away The 
result was our fine highway Hastings Road with its modem 
tratBc of motors horse-ghames camel carls donkey troHcys 
and bicyrlisis. 

I hase, myself on innumerable occasions watched our 
Indian fellow ciUiens cross this road Educated Indians, nch 
Indians, poor Indbns, coolies carrying burdens, practically 
aD cross the road In the same way and that way i» the o 
panrion of their way of crossinn the nanow lanes of the 



Old Towti There tlicy ju<;t start across, fill gaps in the traffic 
and so get across As the traffic is quite slow in old towns, 
this method is quite reasonable and successful 

‘To cross the Hastings Road, howc\er, they adopt the 
same method They do not look left and right, but start 
straight ofT as if their own particular purpose were the only 
tlung concerned and as if there was no such thing ns an 
interrelated traffic, but only gaps As the Hastings Road is 
not so crowded ns the Strand, they usually get to the other 
side w'llhout adsenture. But sometimes their direct route is 
interfered w'ith by the rclatiscly swifter traffic and then the 
gap-filling game begins. 

*Tlic general procedure is as follow s An Indian chauffeur, 
as intent as is thc'pedcslrian on pursuing his own purpose to 
the last moment, seeing the obstacle in front of him, hoots, 
swerves, and avoids what seems to the uninitiated a certain 
catastrophe A gharry driver will jerk back Ins ill-fed horse 
50 that it collapses against its vehicle like a closing conccr- 
:ina, to elongate again w'hcn the danger is over Tlic pcdcs- 
inan, at the last moment also, avoids tlic immediate accident 
vith a movement that disregards any neighbouring traffic. 
Cloolies, carrying loads upon the head, start at a trot and 
jontmue by a passage, which opens up miraculously like a 
irack in an icefloe, until they reach the other side Small boys 
Tequently make a direct run for it Bicyclists come in from 
side roads, often at full tilt, and pirouette to safety with really 
idmirable skill One and all pursue their own particular ends, 
ivithout gauging their relation to the purposes of other 
iutizens In brief, they have no civic sense I believe in large 
towns, like Bombay and Calcutta, things are better, but 
Dur town, as you know, is only of average size ’ 

My friend paused, and watched hiy smihng face As he was 
on his feet and illustrated his description with hvely move- 
ments to indicate the various motions of adjustment, I was 
highly entertamed He is a master of mimicry and once or 
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twice I was forced to an outfatust of laughter m whkh he 
now bavmg worked himself into a genhl mood joined wth 
an occasional deep guflaw Hchasaparticulailydccp strong 
voice which rolls along rnfndfy in description, and inVhich 
hu guffaw comes, not as an interruption, but as a larger 
wave. 

I will now revert to the gadgets, bo continued I baNt an 
objection to verandas in bungalows, Thty make Ibe rooms 
so dark and I have always objected to darkness in rooms 
more than beat So although verandas do keep the rooms 
cooler, I had my small bnngalow bu3l with the windows of 
the roomi in the outer walls of the bouse. All these windows 
arc double, as they are m many Euro^n towns. The 
mner windows arc glass-paned and can be closed when the 
heal ts great The outer wmdows arc fitted with Venetian 
blinds 

The wind here is, as you know somtUmes tcorcblngly 
hot and sometimes laden with dust At such times the glass 
windows arc closed and the Venetian windows ore flattened 
and bolted on to the outer wall But when /bo cool and 
powerful monsoon wiAd blows the Venetians ore a great 
advantage. They let In wind and light and keep out the tun. 
So the arrangement wns apparently perfect but for one fault 
The Venetian windows were not p^cctly made, and when 
the monsoon blows lustily the slats arc apt to close with a 
bang. So to overcome this I bad wooden wedges made to 
push m between the slats and keep them open. Now though 
I have faithful and willing sciMiols, incredible ihou^ it may 
seem, I have never been able to get them to gtusp the pnn 
dplc of the wedges. They cannot distinguish brtween ifac 
thick end and the thin. The difference is not obvious to 
them as it is to us and left to themselves they frequently 
force the space between the sbts and insert the thkker end. 
With prolonged and troublesome tuition, 1 earned only 
partial lucceii. It uuj not onid J had the smaller end of the 
W 
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Y ou had promitcd to gjvc me more initancts of the 
difficulty of the Indlao in adophqg or even under 
standing Western incthods, I sold at our next 
meedag, I pray you to pvt mo some. 

Yoir must IcTKm' <{Qltc a oumb^ )Xfursclf be ansntred 
It is impoMible to avoid Mpencncing them. 

Y« I do but somehox*. when chaDenged 1 cannot call 
to mind apt instances as you do 

I remember and note them doun as a necessary v.-ay of 
knowing something important to the Indian oui^tloTu uid 
my friend. I Ukc to pass from the small * 
thty arc really one. 

One day I viriled the Electric i-v 
conbnued where there happens * 
copper gauze. I asked the manager 
told me It wus constructed so as 
heavy when mixed. He laughed 
ten )ou something that wall 
said the manager **\Vj: put • 
of our Indian wxnkmcn, who 
j'cars- Then something , 
through the filler at its occu 
wTis not nonplussed He took 
holes in the filter until the 



tomed speed They were, of course, drops of mixed oil, and 
the filter was spoilt You can’t rely on these fellows ” ’ 

We both enjoyed the story and my friend added ‘ You see 
'the resemblance of this to the Indian crossmg Hastmgs 
Road The workman had a purpose to attam and he was 
locked into that purpose When he found the traflic of his 
oil was mtemipted, all he thought of was to see that his 
purpose brought him safely to his goal The bormg of the 
holes m the filter brought the happy result and overcame the 
obstruction to his purpose 

‘Another example, which occurs to me, is that of an 
Englishman and his gardener This sahib noticed two wooden 
tubs with jaded palms on either side of the steps leading mto 
the bungalow The tubs themselves, were, if anythmg, more 
jaded than the palms and the combination made the sahib 
ashamed So he gave th&viali a pot of green pamt and, pomt- 
mg to the tubs, told him to pamt them before he returned m 
the evenmg When the master returned what was his astomsh- 
ment to see that the jaded palm leaves had assumed the ap- 
pearance of sprmg They ghttered with a rich and refreshmg 
green m stnkmg 'contrast to the unchanged shabbmess of the 
tubs The sahib had, no doubt, seemed mad to the mail, but 
he had to be obeyed, and now the mail seemed mad to the 
sahib 

‘Thefi' there is the hoary chestnut of the railway employee 
at Lahore An Englishman observed an elderly coohe one 
day stnkmg the wheels of a tram, with the presumed object 
of hearmg them rmg true Some years later, he agam had 
occasion to notice the same old man hittmg the wheels with 
his hammer 

‘“HaUo, Mustapha,” he cned, “how long have you been 
at this work?” Mustapha’s face broke mto a broad snule at 
bemg recognized “It is twenty years, sahib, and may be 
thnty years I forget now when I began ” “And why do you 
hit the wheels with your hammer?” asked the sahib “That 
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Y ou had promised to gi\*o me more instances of the 
difficulty of the Indian In adopting or ntn under 
standing Western methods, I said at our neat 
meeting. I pray you to give me some. 

You must blow quite a nurabch yourself he ans^rred 
It IS impossible to avoid expeneodng them. 

Yes, I do but somehow when chaDeeged, I cannot call 
to mind apt Instances as you do 

I remember and note them down as a necessary way of 
knowing something important to the Indian question said 
my fnend. I like to pass from the imali (o the greater for 
th^ are really one. 

'One day J visiled the Bcctnc Power House my friend 
continued, where there happens to be a filler made of 
copper gauze. I asked the manager what it exactly was. He 
told me it was constructed so as to separate light oils from 
heavy when mixed He laughed at a memory of his I w-fll 
ten you something that wpl amuse you about that filler 
said the manager “Wc pul the filter in the charge of one 
of our Indian workmen, who worked it for three and a half 
j*cars. Then something happened the hghl od failed to dnp 
through the filler at its accustomed speed Our worlmao 
was not nonplussed He tool a gimlet and bored a few snutl 
holes in the filter until the drops of oil fell at thecr accui 
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tomed speed They were, of course, drops of mixed oil, and 
the filter was spoilt You can’t rely on these fellows ” ’ 

We both enjoyed the story and my fnend added ‘ You see 
'the resemblance of this to the Indian crossmg Hastmgs 
Road The workman had a purpose to attam and he was 
locked mto that purpose When he found the trafllc of his 
oil was mtemipted, all he thought of was to see that his 
purpose brought him safely to his goal The bormg of the 
holes m the filter brought the happy result and overcame the 
obstruction to his purpose 

‘Another example, which occurs to me, is that of an 
Englishman and his gardener This sa/ul? noticed two wooden 
tubs with jaded palms on either side of the steps leadmg mto 
the bungalow The tubs themselves, were, if anythmg, more 
jaded than the palms and the combmation made the sahib 
ashamed So he gave thetna/j a pot of green pamt and, pomt- 
mg to the tubs, told him to pamt them before he returned m 
the evemng When the master returned what was his astomsh- 
ment to see that the jaded palm leaves had assumed the ap- 
pearance of spnng They ghttered with a nch and refreshmg 
green m stnkmg contrast to the unchanged shabbmess of the 
tubs The sahib had, no doubt, seemed mad to the mail, but 
he had to be obeyed, and now the mail seemed mad to the 
sahib 

‘Then!' there is the hoary chestnut of the railway employee 
at Lahore An Enghshman observed an elderly coohe one 
day stnkmg the wheels of a tram, with the presumed object 
of hearing them rmg true Some years later, he agam had 
occasion to notice the same old man hittmg the wheels with 
his hammer 

‘“Hallo, Mustapha,” he cned, “how long have you been 
at this work?” Mustapha’s face broke mto a broad smile at 
bemg recognized “It is twenty years, sahib, and may be 
thirty years I forget now when I began ” “And why do you 
hit the wheels with your hammer?” asked the sahib “TTiat 
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I do not know replied Mustapha "but the Sfrew (the 
Government) told me to do so and I -faavT obej-ed He 
drew his wan figure up with no little pride and added “So 
yon see, sahib m me, Mustapha, a faithful servant ” 
Recently continued my friend, I was watching an 
Indian at work on reinforced concrete. He was laying the 
rods with the greatest care I asked hnn to show me the next 
step m the process, the laying of the concrete itself 1 hare no 
particular knowledge of the art required, but I presumed 
that he would start at the centre. This indeed he did, but 
this is what he did not do Ho did not protect the alignment 
of the rods, which I hod seen him effect uith such care and 
sldlL He did not put a plank on rests to bndge ovtrihcm and 
step on this bndge No he stepped lightly on the rods to get 
to the centre and, so doing, unquestionably marred thdr 
alignment Ho had passed from ond purpose to another and 
was confined first by the one and tb« by the other as 
separate things. He did not ossodate the (fto Again Jwish 
you to note how sunilar this Is to the way in which he would 
cross our Hostmp Road In doing so he would not plan 
out Ws passage according to an observation of the trade 
but would start off Into the road and-meet each difficulty 
separately os it appeared 

It is the same \vith the artisans in this place I go to a 
mlstri (carpenter) and ask Kira to make me a piece of fumi 
turc. Considering the simplicity of his tools and other equip- 
ment, he does it astonishingly well Encouraged J ask hirh 
to make a rough crate, and am surprised Uiat he cannot do 
it. It if certainly not ikill that be beks That he hat ihcmn 
to me in his furniture. It is something else He cannot apply 
the prindpla of earpfntry which he used in nuking the 
furniture to what seems to me a simpler application of them. 

He is locked in by his cimornary habit and traifillon. He 
bek-s the enbrging Initiative. He li limited esm lo this day 
b> the confinement ofcasic Sometimes Keel, satdmyfrienJ 



with a fierce ti] ire sini^ht into c\c" anil n lottvlcninr f>r 
his \oicc ‘that caste itself is the ni ht measure anil tlic 
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proper setting for Ins intellect * 

‘\Miat about education'’ He onl\ needs eduemon,’ I m- 
Iciacncd 

‘No,' he cried ‘If sou uerc ohserAani. you would sec the 
same feature m education In Indnn tcaclun*: or education, 
which was and is in the hands of the priests long p.'ss.igcs of 
sacred writing have to be learnt h) heart A Muslim scholar 
of distinction will learn the whole of the Koran by heart, 
and Hindus have like memories 
‘In spite of your recent remark, \ou must ha\c obscrxcd 
that our local st,iidcnts still follow this method of learning 
by heart, a sort of exact mental copying of whni is taught 
1110}’ can reel out what they have learnt by this method with 
such facility that tlic r<!prcscntati\c Briton is apt to think 
that they know their knowledge well in his sense It is 
something that opens up the mind and enables it, in the 
original meaning of the word educate, to lead a pupil forth 
into a general understanding and enlargement of the subject 
itself and things akin to it. He w'jll learn how' to act correctly, 
not only m the cxact-^pphcation of the immediate know- 
ledge of what he has learnt, but by association and its 
spread to other fields of grey matter to w'hat one might call 
his general field of understanding Not so the Indian pupil 
He looks upon what the lecturer says as something to be 
learnt by heart without any outside association The fact 
that he is apt to complain of a British lecturer, who speaks 
too fast for him to wnte all that he hears, is proof of this 
He hkes the teacher, who himself writes bis teaching upon 
the blackboard Then he, too, can wnte it dow'n and, with 
his excellent memory, learn it by heart He is locked m y 
his purpose of learning the particular lesson that is ° 

him, and other Icnowledge is locked out It is a tra ^ 
method, the method his ancestors foUowed But it is a traai- 
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ton wticlr IS rclatvc to a pcrioi when the bull of material 
"^owledgo, compared to that of modem tfmct, was almost 
inicrosco|3ical in its dimensions, and when the teaching, con- 
fined largely to sacred wntings, was essentially non’material 
and metaphysicaL 

So the Indian pupil takes his education bit by bit m the 
same way as he crosses a modem road, and the same obscrv*- 
ton, which I chanced to make upon the artisan, opphes to 
biTTL No sir education docs not, except In rare cases, 
release the Indian pupil, as one might expect and certainly 
as the coTOCrt, representative Bnton wrongly bcbcNCS h to 
do 

With that, m^ friend bade me good night 
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VI 


Y ou have used, sir, a rather temptmg tdrm, “represen- 
tative Bnton” Pray tell me why you adopt this 
special appellation, which I take to denote what one 
nught caU the average Englis hman ’ 

‘Or Scotchman,’ interpolated my fnend with a snule 
‘ Or Bnton, smce that is your word,’ I added 
‘Yes,’ he rephed, ‘I hke the correct word And Bnton is 
the nght one and to it I add the adjective “representative”, 
as descnbmg the Bntons who are, so to speak, the delegates 
of their homeland m India, and remam delegates for the 
whole penod of their sojourn m India 
‘The representative Bnton’, he went on, ‘is one who likes 
to hve well withm the present He hkes to be busy When he 
is not busy, he hkes exercismg his body, and, after he has 
exercised his body, he hkes social diversions, or hght read- 
ing such as that which is offered by the papers, the magazmes 
and novels, especially of the detective vanety But it is rare 
for him to care for studentship and the understandmg it 
bnngs' ’ He rose to his feet and stood over me, as was a 
habit of his when he' was about to enunciate a particular 
truth ‘It has, for this reason, long been a favounte dictum 
of my thought,’ he said, wavmg an extended index finger 
at me, hke a conductor’s baton, ‘that, whatever a Bnton, 
expenenced or otherwise, first thinks instmctively on any 
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Indian question is sure To be wron^* WTth this be resumed 
his scat and paused, as if bo were debating In his mind how 
to proceed 

My explanation is feomewhat lengthy but I bcbc\*o it to 
bo necessary Apart from (he material and mctaph)TicaI 
diScTcnco we have already discussed the chief reason nhy 
our reprcscntativo Bnton at first and mostly throughout his 
career thinks yvrong is the TTme^p between Bnton and 
Indian. The only way to bndge this gap u studentship 
observation, meditation, and imagmation. It is, hou'cter 
these accomplishments the Teprc$enlali\*o Bnton lacks. 
He is cssent^y not a student He is a man of character of 
energy of force, of will, interested in ihc^prcscnt and not m 
the past, interested within the scope of his own expencncc 
but not outside it He is, in short the \-ejy opposite of the 
meditative student who staves to extend bis Jmov. ledge far 
beyond his own sphere ofctpenence. 

There was a tune when the Bnton had not a national etne 
sense such as he has to-day There was a time u hen sflbges, 
for example, were hostile to their neighbours But a history 
of nine centunes upon on island never subjected to Invasion 
has, as 1 have already pointed out provided the represen ta 
tlvc Briton with a remarkable civic sense. This has especially 
been so in England in which, as you will at once see upon 
aphj’sicalmapofBntain communications were much easier 
than they were in mountainous Scotland and Wales. 

Consequently with one language and fuodaraenlany one 
faith En^ishmen dcs'cloped a consideroblc famtiianly to 
each other so that the thoughts and conduct of one were In 
general odjusled to the thoughts and condoct of the whole 
One may say that this began to be well marked in EltrJ 
bclhan Engiand U went through a number of upi and 
downs butthcnalionalCTwcsensehas.nes'cTthcless Ihrouph 
out the last four centunes been definite. The only rcc»p.r 
who showed a similar national sense was that of aocther 
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imnvadcd island, ihc Japanese, who, during the period of 
fokugawa Shogunatc. preceding their modern Mciji period, 
ixhibited a highly developed national, civic sense for a space 
)f tsvo and a half centuries 

‘It IS Uus CIVIC sense that produces reliable civic action in 
he, Bnton It is this reliability which has created the Argen- 
tine solemn asseveration of truth "palobra de tin Inglc<:" 
[on the word of an Englishman) It is tlic cause of the 
Briton’s strength, tlic force of his will, and enables one 
Bnton to understand and trust the principles of conduct of 
another Even in the most isolated positions, a Briton will 
be representative of the rest. Wlien things go awry, he will 
not panic, but wil^ act as he is expected to act. He will do 
his duty In short, I repeat, tlic representative Briton civically 
IS a very rehable man. 

‘This IS not the case oT the Indians In India, the civic 
sense, as the cohesive and adjusting sense of a people as a 
whole, has as yet been hardly at all attained Indians are, 
even to-day, divided into communities They have not 
reached the civic sense, and it is for this reason that they 
are no more able to understand the Britons than tlic Britons 
are to understand them Tlie Bntons, indeed, having passed 
through the state of India and reached a later development, 
ought to be able to understand the Indians by recalhng their 
own past But there is not within the Indians that which is 
capable of understanding the Bntons They have often 
appreciated the practical advantages which a civic govern- 
ment has brought to them, and large sections of Indians have, 
mdeed, preferred to hve m British India to hvmg im the 
Native States because of the advantages of peace, social 
order, and freedom to trade openly, which they can there 
enjoy 

‘The Bnton, then, hves relatively m a more advanced civic 
tune than the Indian, and, for him to understand the Indian, 
he has to bend his imagmation backwards and acquire know-” 
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ledge of his own past This the representatiN-c Briton docs 
not do But exceptional Bntons do it and understand As 
outstanding examples of the exceptional sv*crc the four M s 
as I hie to call them Munro Malcolm, Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc, and Metcalfe, to whom I svilhngly add Warren 
Hastings. Thty esscnually objecti>‘c, not subjects 
men they could understand the thoughts and principles of 
other peoples than their own. Read the famous letter of 
Hastings to the Lord Chief Justice of England dated 
the 21it of March, 1774 The British Parliament had pro- 
posed to prepare a judicial code for Bengal based on the 
Br/risA judicial code Hastings opposed this He championed 
the native system of the pundits, rtstred by the Bengal 
people, to the British bw its exactitudes, its niceties. Its 
delays its technicaliUes and its sense of equality ollonlago- 
rdstic to the Indian character ” odd bter csTtrts came to his 
support, for subjcctiNt Bniish onkials diseovtrcd by cipen 
ence that of all the factors of their new government the bw 
and law-court were by the Indbns the most abhorred. Hast 
inp In his objectivity In his complete famflianty with the 
court language and the %craacubrs of the people, in hli 
fncndly patronage of Indian scholars, in his translation of 
the Bhagarad-Ciila was, said Lord Cur/on almost the only 
one of the British rulers (gos'cmor generals) of India, who 
took a real Interest in literature, schobrship and the arts 
He was adored by his ofllculi and enjo)*cd among the 
natim" wrote hostile Macauby a popuUnty such as 
other gos-emors hasc perhaps better merited but such ns no 
other gos’crnor has bcCT able to attain ” 

Munro was attached to India for foTlj-scsim jeart with 
but two spells in Lngbnd of which one was however for 
tix years His \flnutfs shouU be ebssurs p\cn to all who 
proceed to India but as far as I know to-day art only to 
be found In special libraries NVhal couM ethiHl the pro 
found InOfht of objective fcnius belter than his siaicm-nt 
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“In India, whoever regulates the assessment of the land- 
rent, holds m his hand the mamspnng of the peace of the 
country ” What saying has ever been more thorouglily sub- 
stantiated by Its opposite, tlic Permanent Settlement of 
Cornwallis, to which Munro was so bitterly opposed"^ Its 
evil effects exist to this day What could be more masterful, 
more farsighted, tlian his Minute of 1824 on this subject, or 
the one of 1820 on the principles of British rule in India, 
ivntten in his first year as Governor of Madras? I repeat, 
that lus Minutes ought to have been made a classic, without 
a copy of wluch no Briton should ever have been allowed 
to proceed to India The penultimate paragraph of this great 
Minute runs thus When we compare other countries with 
England, we usually speak of England as she is now — we 
scarcely ever think of going back to the Reformation and 
we are apt to regard every country as ignorant and un- 
civihzed, whose state of government does not somewhat 
approximate to our own, even though it should be higher 
than our own was at no very distant date ” It was this para- 
graph that led me to epitomize it m the term, the Time-gap, 
which I used m the earher part of this talk It is the Tune- 
gap that constituted, then as now, the differences of the two 
peoples, the Bntish and Indian Its non-recogmtion has led 
to a harvest of troubles and misunderstandings ’ 

Here my friend paused and there was silence for a few 
mmutes ‘I must be bnefer m deahng with the three remam- 
mg M’s, lest my exposition weary you 
‘Of the hvely Malcolm, who, it has been said, “carried 
sunslnne with him whithersoever he went”, I will only quote 
from one of his wntmgs, also on the Tune-gap “If our 
system is m advance of the commumty, if it is founded on 
prmciples they do not comprehend and has forms and usages 
adverse to their habits, we shall experience no adequate 
return of confidence and allegiance To secure these results 
■Ve are not called to lower ourselves to theur standard, but 
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we must descend so far from the real or supposed eminence 
on which we stand as to lodcco them to accompany us 
m the work of improvement Great and beneficial alterations 
in society to be complete must be produced within the 
society itsdf they cannot be the mere fabneabon of its 
superiors, or of a few who deem tbemselvcs enlightened,” 
Malcolm wrote this In 1821 m the same year as Munro his 
intonate fnend, wrote to Canning, the brilliant British 
Premier his great fear that the British Gosumment will 
insist on making Anglo-Saxons of the Hindus 

Mountstuaxt Elphinstoncwms on omnivorous reader and 
student Though not of the superb physique of Molcolra, he 
had what General Bnggs called on innate pride of not 
being excelled b) anyone In manly habits' In mentality and 
ph)*siquc he formed an admirable combination. Here Is a 
typical statement on the value of the preservation of Indian 
scholarship At no time could I wish the purely I limlu part 
of the course should be totally abandoned U would surel) 
bo a preposterous way of adding to the Intellectual treasures 
of a nation to begin by the destruction of its indlptnous 
literature and I cannot but think that the future ottain 
moils of the natives will be increased In extent os well as in 
variety by being ax it were, engrafted on their own previous 
knowledge, and imbued with their own onginal and peculiar 
character 

He served thirty j-cars continuously in India, ond won In 
the famous farcwcD address m Februarj 1827 this pralve 
from hU subjects, of whom he himself had been the con 
queror Owing to ihc”rcprd shown to our native laws ond 
customs etc., etc ” we arc led to consider the lolluence of 
the Bntish Government os the moslimponanl and dcurahle 
blessing which the Supreme Being could have bestowed on 
our native land 

Metcalfe was the joungest of my four M * To a friend 
he rnvatcl) v^roic this which might now be hrU to be 
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peculiar but was then a necessary piece of wisdom “Tlierc 
IS no such being, I feel sure, as an honest Native Agent from 
Oipe Cormorm to Cashmere, and tlicy who confide in them 
are sure to be deceived But v\e must make use of them, for 
we can seldom do witlioul Uicm , and tlicy have the riglit to 
kind, respectful, and gentlemanlike treatment ” So Metcalfe 
voiced the absence of erne sense m the Indian of his day. He 
serv'cd continuously in India for thirt^'-cight years 
‘We had then, in those days preceding Lord Dalhousic, 
days when England was distant , men who could rul6 and help 
India, as she should be ruled and Iielpcd 
‘Enough to to-night,’ said my friend, rising to bring the 
sitting to an end ‘We will discuss some familiar and daily 
examples of the absence and presence of civic sense at our 
next meeting.’ I smiled inwardly at his saying ‘ we will dis- 
cuss’, and took my departure 
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VII 


T he conJidcmUOtt of great men is alM’n^s ottrocli\‘e, 
for great men arc great in that they surpass them 
selves and ore objective, not subjccti\e satd my 
friend at the next meeting bcluecn us. Our four M s s^erc 
great for no other reason than 4hal they understood the 
Indians and the pnodples of their thought and conduct that 
difTcredso maikedlyfromlhcircmTi. The) ssertgreat because 
their minds nere free and not conDned by con\entlons 
beyond which the reprcseotalne Bnlons find ihemselm in a 
no-man i land They ^erc not fnghtened to find ihcmscKes 
outside the bamen of custom but set about to make them 
scim at home them and so became four wise and much 
Imcd gONTmors 

Wc nou howc^•cr will lca\-c the four M s and return 
again to our homely examples of the pania! and consmtial 
outlooks of rcprcscniatuc subjective meru 

Let us take as on example, the w^dc-spread miiundcr 
standings connected with the word corruption. \Sc have 
beard that the last of the four M s stated that from Cape 
Cormonn to Cashmere there was no such being as an honnt 
native agent in his time. This characteristic of the attitude of 
Indians in governmental employ is still prevalent and i* 
stigmatized with the word •‘corruption The clerk is eor 
rupi ifhe happens upon any apparently ufeoppoTtumi) to 
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be so, and many provincial ministers ha\c been and arc 
corrupt 

‘A dictionar)' dcfiniiion of the word “corrupt” is “to 
change from a sound to a putrid or putrescent state”. Cor- 
ruption. then, presumes a sound slate to begin with, from 
which there is a decline to something unsound The represen- 
tative Bnton presumes that the Indian has or should have a 
national erne sense, such as he himself displays to his own 
go\cmmcnt at home or to any other British government In 
India he finds something very dificrent, something which he, 
never having been under an alien government for many 
centuries, fails fo understand Hence his misuse of the word 
corruption It is not only a question of bad conduct, it is also 
one of bad thinkin’g, and it is bad thinking which produces 
the irntation consequent upon the failure of British ethical 
measures to fit the Indian circumstances A man who thinks 
badly finds himself at odds with a strange people, and has to 
take refuge by attaching himself to a group or herd, which 
indulges in similar bad thinking That is what the represen- 
tative Briton does Bntons are mostly bad thinkers in India , 
as a consequence, whatever their outward semblance and 
public speeches are, in privacy their poor opinion of the 
Indian is not hard to educe It is there in all the bad thinkers 
m India, and the worse the thinking, the more aend is the 
opinion. 

‘How different the picture would be, if it were realized 
that the Indian, whether Hindu or otherwise, is not yet actuated 
by a CIVIC sense but by a family, caste, or communal sense 
Judgments and things generally would be more truthful and 
reahstic They would be on a psychological plane, and not 
on a romantic one Then, for instance, the following illustra- 
tions of common enough Indian conduct would be under- 
stood 

‘A high Indian official of X community dies His succes- 
sor IS one of Y community The consequence is that httle 
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by Uttle the subordinate bfiictals who ha\-c mainly been X 
men are forced out and replaced by Y mem How it happens 
one docs not exactly know but the X men arc subjected to 
nagging and fo petty complaints, and nothing they do or 
do not do can be nght Eventually they arc forced out as 
undesirable persons can be forced out of any society by 
similar means Pretty sort of justice” is the comment of 
the BntomTn its mfldest terms But the notable thin^is (hat 
Indians and with them the X men are not surprised at what 
happens, only the Bnton is To the X men it is unfortunate, 
but not inhuman or corrupt Thej use no such terms in des 
cnblng it. They accept it os an accountable mischance. It is 
the communal sense at work. 

There arc two candidates for a post. A succeeds and B 
falls, A takes on the work, but after a time complamls arc 
made against him, and. In these days, as I myself rccentl) 
witnessed ogainst her These compbmls are listened to by 
a British supenor with iheevcntuaj result that A isdismiised 
But, say the Bntish supenor is more thorough and hence 
more suspicious, he will mvcstiptc, and if he has any ability 
at getting to the truth of Indian matters, he will find that 
the complainants ogainst A ha^c really no gnonnccs they 
hav'C merely complained because 0 has asked them to do so 
He will find further that they do not sec anything wrong In 
this. B IS of ihar community By helping him in hit Inv 
mediate need they ha\c gamed communal approval and 
raorco-er they have established a nght to a qituJ pro quo 
from him in the future. Perhaps che British olTicuf non tales 
a further step He sends for A and csplalns to him ho« the 
complaints arose He will then be surprised to find lliai A 
knew all about it from the beginning but did not put this 
knowledge into hit defence to hit superior the Bnion feel 
ing firstly that the Briton would not behese him. eororrjiy 
that he himself would ncser be able to ctpote the com 
plalnants, and thirdly that m the circumiUnco it were 



better to submit to fate than to ihcur the certain and con- 
tmued enmity of his nval and his nval’s supporters He feels 
no deep civic grievance agamst his opponent He has been 
outwitted m a way that he understands, and he will probably - 
confine himself to persuadmg such influential men as he can 
to put in good words on his behalf, and to a defence of cir- 
cumstantial evidence with a plea for mercy on the grounds 
of his poverty, his dependent family, and his real devotion 
to his duty But he wiU not come down to the rock-bottom 
of the civic sense, which is the Bnton’s, because he has not 
got it, and because the pubhc, to whom a Briton could and 
would appeal, is non-existent 

‘So also IS it m the courts of law The Bnton rehes on 
solemnly sworn evidence and the assumption that witnesses 
on oath will speak the truth This is the basis of the estab- 
hshed Courts of Law in India Let us suppose a case comes 
up in which there is a strong communal, or caste, or other 
sectional feehng The Indian judge and barristers will bnow 
that the witnesses will all be communal, and that a dozen or 
more wiU be got to swear to the truth of a fabncated docu- 
ment But they will not ask a witness in the box how the 
commumty has forced him to appear and what evidence it 
has required him to give They support the conventions of 
the Law, because the Law supports them They wdl, there- 
fore, question and cross-examine m the conventional fashion 
and, perhaps, have no difficulty in showmg that all the wit- 
nesses of both sides are, as regards facts, hopelessly untrust- 
worthy A British judge and British hamsters wiU, on the 
other hand, hve in a condition of being chromcally shocked 
by the readmess with which false witness is given and may 
unburden themselves m their after-dinner leisure to their 
wives, though their wives may be more secretly sympathetic 
to those who protect their kith and km by the germane gift 
of fibbing The Bntish legahsts, however, are accustomed to 
men who, on the whole, will respect the oath they have taken, 
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bccatue their civic icnso tells them that their own ci\ic posi 
tion dependi upon the law and its protccUon to allzcm 
being upheld Not so the Indian He isjiot under the domi 
nance of a civic, but of a family a caste or communal sense, 

I have an excellent example of the power of the family 
sense which I wtII read aloud to you 
My fnend, with the complacent smile which his face 
assumed when he was about to present an intellectual gift 
rose and got down a foolscap bool in which he pasted paper 
extracts. 

It is reported by a Bnllsh officer in The Indian Rfxiew 
Here it is I was at one time in comnwnd of a squadron of 
Indian ca%’alry In the Indian arm) during the summer 
months, work come* almost to a standstill, and Icas-c is 
freely granted to the men to visit their homes In the Milages 
rha>’e described There is no gnaler homc'lcwer than the 
Indian and these spells of two or three months least or 
furlough are greatly prized and eagerly looked forward to 
by the men For anyone to refuse leaN-c is almost unheard of 
On one occasion when the least rolU of my squadron came 
up for ray approval I found that my senior Indbn officcT a 
Sikh Ressaldar had refused his least. This pointed to some 
thing stry wrong and I asked the Ressaldar prisatcly to tell 
mewhatUmcant Hesaid \SclU Sahib 1 don t mind iclhog 
you as )tju wnll understand You know my brother Isa 
Singh*’ 1 knew his brother a stmtir (trooper) in the ranks 
a ssorthy fellow but with none of the qualities that would 
mark him for promotion, N^cll said the RcssaUar when 
I go home my life Is pestered out of me by my relations as 
to why Isa Singh is not proroolcd They point out that 1 am 
a sertrof cflktrf that I am s frketd of the Co.’iWf) and ihe 
powea that be hovr docs it come about that my brotber 
remains a trooper when I hast this pull’ 1 point out tfut 
Isa Singh Is not fit for promotion, but they say N'l'lut hat 
that to do with it— are you not his brother’ My life waV 
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made such a burden to me when last on leave, that this year * 
I decided to remain m the Regiment, where these matters 
are understood ’ ” 

‘Now, the moral of this story hes m the fact that 
throughout India, certainly rural India, public opmion, 
and umversal sympathy, would be, not with the Ressaldar 
^ but with his relations m the village The family tie is mcon- 
ceivably strong m India, and the claims of one’s own flesh 
and blood are looked upon as far more binding than any 
other , certainly as more so than those of a nebulous organiza- 
, tion hke the State ’ 

My fnend here closed the book with a triumphant bang, 
looked at me with^ challenging survey and then broke mto 
a great shout of laughter 

‘I am one who hkes to be boisterous, when I find good 
intellectual company, and^s officer is very good company 
to my way of tiunWg What a rehef to talk to him’ He 
would understand that nearly every Enghsh term relating 
to character has the same sound, when spoken by an Indian 
or Englishman, but quite a different meanmg Take chanty 

for example ’ Here I made the suggestion of a yawn 

‘Enough,’ he said, ‘but come in to-morrow or the evemng 
after, while we are three, you, I and this officer We shall be 
m a happy mood ’ He slapped me heartily on the back and 
dismissed me 
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VIII 


O n the next occasion on v,hich 1 went to kc my friend 
he ^.-deemed me with great glcf taking I have 
something cbojcc to tell )t)u. At our last meeting nc 
v.’cre on the \trge of discussing charity and no toonerhad )ou 
gone than I v.us reminded ofo pKjuani intcTMCs^ in ^hlch this 
highly respected virtue of chanty pbytd on amusing role I 
sNill tell you about it 

Some year* ago there a Secretary of State for India, 
v>ho seemed to me a man of onglnal mind I v^-as m London at 
thciimc,and lyteldcdtolhcicmptaiiontosendhima meraor 
ondum on the need for a pnmer upon the dinercnt meamngs 
that Indians and Bniom attach to certain uords and lines 
of conduct I ga\e one illustration to elucidalc my meaning 
It is one that s-ery prettily reveals the fact that the Indian is 
engrossed by the family seme and Inow-s that the Enpliihman 
vtiU not understand the strength of its dominion over farm 
An Englishman had a servant for some twenty jrars 
The man was an admirable bearer ami upon him the whole 
domestic content of h>s bachelor master depended Tl c 
master was generous and though a bit irrovcible had the 
warm fnendihtp for his bearer which U so pleasant ■ feature 
In India He helped him m his diOiculues vl.a^ parentj! to 
hn family and pencrally made the bearer as depenJent im 
him as he was on the bearer 
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‘Suddenly the bearer announced that he was ill , no further 
ser\'ice was possible , he must retire to his village The master 
saw no signs of illness, but regretfully accepted what he knew 
to be inevitable In acknowledgement of a long and faithful 
service, he gave the bearer a handsome lump sum down Two 
months had not passed, when he discovered the bearer had 
entered the service of an acquaintance Exasperation! “ Damn 
this Damn that The trickster* It does not matter how long 
you have had one of these fellows or how good you have been 
to them They’ll trick you'” 

‘I did not think this was the reason and made mquines It 
turned out that the bearer’s father and uncle owned a shop 
m a village and had got into money difficulties The izzat or 
' repute of the family m their old hereditary village was at 
stake, and the only hope was to capitalize tlie bearer’s faith- 
ful service This good son did not hesitate to sacrifice his 
“provident fund” of twenty years’ service But he feared to 
give the true reason to his master, he feared an outburst of 
temper and a blank refusal to give the large sum eventually 
given, hence the tnckery It may not in tins case have been 
necessary But the servant, being a representative Indian, 
found representative Britons inexphcable and not to be dealt 
with on the hnes of Indian reason and conduct When I made 
this clear to the master, it is pleasant to add that he was 
deeply touched by the high ethical conduct of his old fnend, 
the bearer, and shortly after their ongmal relations were 
restored 

‘It seems that this illustration pleased the Secretary of 
State, and, bemg a man of enterprise, he sent me an invita- ' 
tion to call upon him at his residence in order to meet a few 
high officials of the India Office 

‘I went with pleasure The Secretary greeted me and mtro- 
duced me to the three officials, and said “I think a httle dis- 
cussion on the different outlook of Bnton and Indian will 
be of value It is a subject that is rarely ventilated, yet I ^ 
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thmk it requires considerable emphasis. Before we begm, 
however let us refresh oursdvxs. 

Ho was a humorous feUow for as he himsdf handed 
round whislaes and sodas, on givmg me mine, he smiled and 
whispered “Iliavojpvcn you a double. You may need iL 
Whether it was a double I do not know but it did not affect 
me. ^ 

I gave some of my fnastrafions, which were not warmly 
recebwL Then Mr A. gravdy rebuked me. It seems to me 
you win only allow the Indian a modicum of our British 
virtuea But they certainly have one in large measure and you 
caimot dfeny it They arc charitable. His colleagues sup- 
ported him. Certainly ” said Mr B,* they contribute 
bountifully to a good cause when asked to do so Even the 
folk of moderate means are not wanting, added Mr C, 
with a chaPcnging eye upon me. “I do not dispute this," I 
replied. But as usiial, the word chanty has a different mean- 
ing to Bnton and Indian. In the Bntish sense, charity springs 
from compassion with all suffering. A truly charitable man, 
whether rich or poor will stop the U1 usage of a donkey as 
well as soothe the hurt of a chOd 

“Chanty in this sense, scarcely exists in India, except 
amongst the Jains, to whom tbou^tfulness for animals Is a 
rchgious ordinance Chanty is not an emotional impulse to 
help suffering, wherever or whenever found, qmte opart 
from the poor of one^s own family and one s own onininh 
A charitable man — pnd certainly not the rich and generous 
donator — will not turn aside to assuage the pain of a mis- 
used beast of bufden. The horse will be beaten, the ox have 
Its tail twisted and the camd be hurt, but the si^t of animal 
suffering stin no natural feelmg m him, ft is wo Bridsh who 
have put a check to the cruelty of the Indian to the beast 
withm his power The Indian s public chanty is confined to 
the donation upon established lines. It will p^aps be civic 
more often it n communal- The rich man of tbc city w!I 
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build a dispensary, a school, a hostel, which will bear his 
name He wll subscribe handsomely to any big fund that is 
being raised by authonty. But he will not do with his right 
hand, what is unknow to his left Both hands know quite 
well what they are doing They are raising tlie owner’s izzat 
or repute, and already their owners bear \vithin them the 
anticipation that a grateful authority may ackno^^'ledge them 
m the Birthday or other honours As many as eleven columns, 
much of It small print, wiU be found in the Tunes of India 
.of these honours on the Royal Birthday, and there is as 
great a zeal for public honours in India to-day as there was 
m the days of the dechne of the Roman Empire ” 

‘ “ Yet an honour may be very laudable,” said the Minister 
\vith a twinkle in his eye The smile became general He had 
recently been made Sir /ohn “Was it before or after you 
had the opportumty to learn the ways of India‘S” I was 
impish enough to ask “After,” he replied, and there was a 
loud and long laugh 

‘When it had subsided, the Mmister turned to me and 
said “Have you then no Indian fnend, who is chantable m 
the widest sense‘s” I rephed “I have, sir, the honour to be 
the fnend of a wealthy Indian whose chanty is complete and 
an example to all men He sets aside a substantial part of his 
mcome and a confidential clerk, a cousm of his, has the 
duty of givmg it wherever there seems to be need, even too 
■v^en it appears undeservmg, as our phrase goes, such as to 
help young lads, who have unfortunately got by then con- 
duct a spell m jail He is a ready subscnber to civic projects 
But, m addition, he fives the saymg of the poet Lowell 
‘It IS not what you give, but what you share that is true 
chanty ’ He is active m the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Anim als , he gives the gentlest addresses to students and 
others on the need of civic conduct and consideration 
Where there is a family tragedy or dangerous illness^ there 
he IS to be found And he is a man of will He has been the 
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head of the municipal affairs of my town for a longer time 
than any other man, and wonld have been made permanently 
80 by the desue and votes of his fellow citizens, had the 
mumcipal law not been altered. It is to him that business 
men turn at any crisis, and he who speaks for them to 
for them to authonty” Authority itself has a high regard 
for him. His reason for refusing a high pubhc honour 
revealed how well he knew himself and the position hfe 
enjoyed m the hearts of his fellow citizens. If I accepted it " 
he said to me, ^ it would make me different to other mfn. It 
would be a denial of what I myself have become m this 
aty a atizcn amongst and for citizens! ” Such men, I con- 
cludcxh exist m India and, if they guided its development, all 
would be wclL 

I had finished and I looked at the Minister His eyes were 
directed above the mcetmg and seemed to be searciung for 
scmethmgmthedusky rccesscsoftheceiling. Mr Kwang,” 
he said dreamily his supenor man, but bis country 
men were capable of ethical rcMvaU." 

I was not only surprised went on my friend, bm I was 
hinmhated, and I am rarely humiliated I was surprised at 
the d^th of hii comment it reflected on all the illustrations 
and comments I had brought forward that tstnwg. It showed 
that this genial minister was not only a raimstcr but a master 
For truly Master Kwang or Confudoi as he is more com- 
monly c^ed, taught his countrymen the civic sense and not 
severance into castes as the seers of Hinduism taught- There- 
fore his people have shown many tunes in their history the 
capacity for ethical revival My feeling of humiliation passed 
as this great saying suffused my thought during a solitary 
walk in the empty spaces of St. James s and the Green Park. 
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‘"X "Then I left you after our last talk,’ I said to my 
\ /% / friend^ ‘I thought over what the Minister said on 
T T your fimslung your illustrations, and it suddenly 
revealed itself to me as an omen ’ 

‘How an omen‘d I am ftiuch interested,’ my fnend rephed 
‘Your illustrations have for their object the conelusion 
that the fundamental outlook of the Indian and Briton is 
different Enghsh words may be apphed to the Indian, such 
for example as “family”, but the meamng that attaches to 
It is widely different in the two cases One has constantly to 
renund oneself of these differences, otherwise the first associa- 
tion of the Enghsh mmd m usmg a-word will chng and its 
use will be quite misleading One may, therefore, say that it 
IS not possible for anyone hving m Great Bntam or the 
United States to understand the Indian at aU The home- 
Bntish and American figure of hun is quite different to the 
reahty The same also is true with representative Bntons 
though they may have hved a long tune m India ’ I paused 
_ My fnend nodded assent ‘Pray continue,’ he said 
‘ITie Minister, bemg'an exceptional man, grasped these 
truths by means of the very few illustrations you gave him,’ 
I continued ‘His reference to Master Kwang meant, I pre- 
sume, that by your illustrations you had proved to him the 
difference of the civic Bnton and the communal Indian, and 
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tbax the next step was to get the supenor mfin, who would 
icach the civic sense to the Indians as Master Kwang taught 
it to the Chinese 

Yes agreed my fneed, but he prefaced it with a ugh- 
He felt its cfifficulties 

Still his point was at least this, that you had given him 
enou^ illustratioiia to satisfy him, and the question thi>n 
was Whatnert? 

That is wch laJih commented my friend, and, therefore, 
I know that you agree with him. Yon think we should decide 
What next? I fed sure yon have ideas upon the subject How 
then, do you propose we should proceed? 

I propose that we should leave the Indi^ as assumed to 
be by the home-Bntish and interested Americans, and get 
down to the real Indian, I replied 
And they are? quened my friemi 
The people of the country Irephed, who are and always 
have bea in largo majority peasants and villagers 
He greeted this with a roar of approvaL Shabash^ he 
cned, and again shaAitfil And where would you start with 
the peasants? 

I would start with the olds as you termed it, 300 b.c 
with Megasthenes, Irephed 

Yei, and since, as hu been ofren said, India is a historic, 
we have to start with a visitor he assented- 

The character of the peasants, which Megasthenes 
records I contained is that, though far more numerous 
than any other class, they were exempt from all military and 
other public services. They tilled the land they pmd the 
taxes they entirely avoided going mto the towns th^ wre 
by disposition mfld and gentle. The warriors and kings pro- 
tected them, and when the warriors fought each other they 
were forbidden by custom to harm the peasants, who could 
be seen workmg peaceably in their fields, while the wamon 
were fighting close by The pcasanU were, indeed entirely 
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and completely separated from what we would call the State 
The amors, on the other hand, were the semnts of the 
King and ready at any moment to go on active service They 
were liberally paid, and when not on service spent their time 
m enjoyment, “in idleness and drinking”, to use the Greek 
traveller’s words ’ 

‘And after Megasthenes'^’ inquired my friend, who had 
accompanied my words with nods of approval 
I hesitated, then continued ‘It seems to me there was no 
real change from this position for centuries. Townsend, in 
his famous book Europe and Asia, sums up this consistency 
when he wTOtc that the peasants “were the stakes in the 
game, not the players It is for the right of taxing them that 
all Indian revolutions, wars, invasions, movements of all 
kinds have occurred ” The words so impressed me when I 
read them that I have* since always carried them in my 
memory ’ 

‘I, too,’ said my friend, ‘and also his vivid picture of the 
fascination that the game held for the bold and unscrupulous 
of the wamor caste, which follows “ It was a game m which 
any adventurer could take a part, and the prizes went to the 
most fortunate, the most resolute and tlie cleverest ” You 
will remember, too, that Sir Richard Temple reported to the 
Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, m 1868, that the game was par- 
ticularly active at the time of the dismtegration of the Moghul 
Empire, at which time the Bntish ascendancy began He 
might have added that it was always most active at times 
when any centralized and established governments m India, 
of which there were many, were m dechne or in actual dis- 
solution ’ He paused but I did not take up the offered word 

‘And what would you say was the most sigmficant phrase 
as regards the present peasants m the description of Megas- 
thenes*^’ he asked 

‘I should say’, I rephed, ‘that the peasants were all this 
tune completely separated from the State The words are 
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that the peasants were exempted from all mflitaiy and other 
public services, I replied 

I would repeat said my friend, the yet more funda 
mental nature of the peasants I also remember the words 
of McCnndlo s translation of^Megasthenes They are m 
disposition most mild and gentle They never go to town, " 
either to take part m its tumults, or for any other purpose,” 

We have then an extraordinary condition, I said We 
have a huge inhabited area m which century after century 
the very vast majority of the people were severed from any 
share m the State It seems to me a very poor basis for what 
IS now called pohUcal pr o gr es s It must have bred a com 
plete indiffercDce to everything political, everything known 
under the term govemmeot, a n^tivitv tAe most enduring 
inthewholestoryofthcworld I confess myself qmte baffled 
by It I proclaunttl that the esscocoof the Indian question is 
the peasants and you applauded me, and then I come up 
against this paralysing nDiiUsra 
I noted a flicker of sahsfactiOD pass over the face of my 
fnend, and at once, with my knowledge of him, I realized 
that he was longing to take up the cue, which my last words 
this paralysmg nihilis m had offered him. He settled him 
self back in his chair,.and began his discourse '' 

Amongst all the pubUcists and pohticians, who wnto and 
make spcfties upon the Indian question, there exists really 
no Indian question. He shot out the word Indian like a 
bullet with a charge of aenmomous dension There is only 
Naclu^ung as Goethe called it. Aping, In that inimitable 
book of Eckcrmailn s Talks nith Goeihe the great sage said 
to Eckermann Only that Is good for a people whkh comes 
from it* own core and lU own need without oping of others. 
What IS good for a people at a certam historical stage may 
perhaps show itself as poison to another All attempts to 
introduce foreign novelty to a people, in whom a need for 
the same is not deep within its heart, are foolish, and all 
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devices with this revolutionary intent are without success 
for they are without God, who holds Himself aloof from 
such blundenng ” 

‘And what is the core of India'? It lies in the passivity 
of the Indian peasants, their immediate, mstmctive submis- 
sion to power, which Mereditli Townsend so graphically 
described It has resulted m a permanency of subjection to 
what one of their greatest and most tolerant rulers, the 
Moghul Akbar, with a very able and tolerant Hmdu Muns- 
ter, Todar Mai, laid down as the govemmg prmciple of the 
State’s revenue “That there shall be left for every man as ' 
much as he requires for the support of himself and his family 
and for seed for the next crop Thus much shall he have 
Whatever remains is the land-tax ” So evenninder AJcbar and 
Todar Mai, the peasants of India were what Townsend 
called the pawns m the ^ame, and under Akbar that game 
was, one can well say, a great and noble one, namely the 
weldmg of aU India mto one His expenses were, therefore, 
huge and his exactions from the peasants were correspond- 
mgly severe He was, in short, forced to this seventy as was 
Peter the Great of Russia, who was almost his contemporary 
He did not choose it 

‘Apart, however, from such times of the supreme aims 
and activity of very great men, there seems httle reason to 
suppose that the Indian peasants were ever allowed to rise 
above the level of extreme simphcity Munro, a most rehable 
student and authonty, expressed the conviction that “ How- 
ever hght Indian revenue may be m the theones of Indian 
writers, m practice it has always been heavy ” The peasants, 
except as payers of taxes, have been nothing m India and con- 
sequently India has in a^ sense been nothing India has been a 
State without a people and that means no State She has had 
to submit to conqueror after conqueror 

‘But we must not fall mto the error of viewing the custo- 
mary conditions of the Indian peasants from our modem 
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standpoint of a democracy in wfiidi each votmg member of 
the nation, male or female u something m the State. The 
severance of the Indian peasants from the State had for them 
certain advantages, which we have seen, such as sparing 
them from the hardih^w of war No Indian peasant went to 
war practically none of them left the villages. So them 
StatCHnothmgness protected them and allowed an endless 
tnccasion of humble bves liwJ not without content and 
simple happmea 

It IS, however quite another matter with the political 
States. Whether they be demoenue or autocratic, they make 
all active men and women share m the welfare or III fare of 
the State and be something, however httle, m the whole It 
a to this type of State that wc, the British, have introduced 
the Indian peasants. 

At first we had success. The period when wc came to 
India was that of the complete disinlcgration which followed 
the downfall of the Mogiuil Empire, and, therefore, a time 
when the bold and unscrupulous adventurers had all the 
opportunities they could wi^ We were far more just to the 
^peasants than ever were the heartless players for stake of 
taxing them. But, after the period of the four M's, we gave 
them big doses of Nackaffung or Apmg. We gave them our 
own home-system. Wc mtroduced courts of law and then 
allowed the soyrear or moneylender once a village func- 
tionary subject to its will, to go to these courts to recover his 
debts from the peasants under the aegis of the law It was 
to >nm that we handed the peasants over from our personal 
rule, whidi they found so just that large numbers of them 
escaped from Native States to live under it. The peasants 
had breathed fredy awhile and had the chance to become 
something But we choked them and thrust them back into 
nothingness 

Here he rose and fetched a large cardboard-covered book 
from a shelf This he continued, is the Report of the 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928, pages 433 
and 434 It tells of the complete servitude of peasants of 
Bihar and Onssa, known as Kamias “Kamias”, says the 
Report, “are bound servants of then: masters, m return for 
a loan received, they bmd themselves to perform whatever 
memal services are required of them m heu of mterest due 
to the loam In practice the system leads to the absolute de- 
gradation of the Kamias ” It tells how the Kamid's wife may 
also be put to work by the sowcar, and ends with these 
words “The Kamia never sees any money, unless it be a 
few pice he may earn m his spare tune Consequently, he 
has no chance of ever repaymg the prmcipal of his debt and 
becommg a^ free man agam A kamiauti bond therefore m- 
volves a hfe sentence The condition becomes hereditaiy 
Here my friend closed the book with a bang and went 
on ‘These men and v^men under Bntish rule are stdl 
nothing 

‘The Commissioners make a lot of suggestions, aU of 
them Apmg Never once do they think for one moment that 
they may be themselves the blunderers Never, of course, did 
they for one instance recall that they came from a country 
m which Wdham the Conqueror had turned land mto pnvate 
property, to a country where this was not so Never do they 
recall what their more recent ancestors did to the Enghsh 
peasants They never mention that, at the time of their in- 
vestigation, only some six per cent of their own people 
worked upon the land They never recall the words of 
Goethe, because they have probably never read them or, if 
they have read them, they had no mind upon which the 
words could anchor. They do not even remember their 
Shakespeare’s “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but m ourselves ” They do not recall the words of Kautehya 
m the Arthasastra “The rise of non-cultivatmg landowners 
IS to be avoided ” As for Land Revenue, the controllers of 
which, said Munro, hold the welfare of the people m their 
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hands, it, the Land Revenue, never heads a diapter or 
appears m the index- They art self-conditioned blundercn. 
They never look outside at other tropical countnes and 
govemmeiils- Th^ had, one feels almost sure, never read 
what Mr Boys, of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote after hu 
vmt to Java in 1892. 

My friend here again rose and got a book from its shelf 
and read out the foBawmg “The Javans havb escaped the 
fatal gift of proprictaiy right which has been the rdn of so 
many tens of thousands of our peasantry m India, and with 
widch, while stnvmg to bkss, wo have so cffectivdy cursed 
the soil of India. It is not too much to say that the Io« of 
the many benefits which would have been conferred on Java 
by the substitution of the English for the ‘Dutdi rule, is not 
too high a price to escape from the many evils of the unre- 
stramrf power to alienate private property Under their 
present Government the Javans, according to our EngHah 
ideas, oiight to be the most miserable people That they ore 
not so but that, on the contrary they are the most prosper 
ous of Oriental peasantry is mamly due to one cause--the 
inabflhv of the Javan to raise one single flonn on the security 
of his fields, and the protection thus gained against the 
moneylender and himself Nature is bountiftil in Java, and 
undoubtedly the abundant fcrtilrty of the soil enable* the 
Javan to stand up under many ills to which he is subject 
but were her fecundity doubled were the able to pour her 
gifts as from a cornucopia into his lap nothing would 
ultimately save him from the moneylender and from the 
consequent eviction from his fields and his home, if ho were 
able to pledge the one or the other as a security for on 
advance.” 

He stopped reading and closed the book with o gentleness 
thatcontraitcdwith his treatment of thoiJeporr I was deeply 
impressed by what he read So nearby then, to our Indian 
Empire, this solution had existed in actual fact - 



‘ How IS It that the Commissioners make no reference to 
this?’ 

‘Let us put this down to a fundamental,’ was his reply 
‘These men of this Commission were what Goethe calls men 
of middlmg talent, which is always bound to the present and 
nourishes itself on what presents itself m daily life It is 
gemus that enables a man to pass out of this bounded self 
and view a matter generally But, as the great French scholar, 
Gustave le Bon, so assuredly demonstrates, commissions and 
committees are the contradiction of gemus They destroy its 
creative power They sink their mdmdual members to a 
lower level than they really are because of tbe infection of 
the crowd spirit, ^s he calls it It was so with this Commis- 
sion It came out to hghten the darkness of the Indian country- 
side. It made six hundred and eighty-seven recommendations 
They were like a display df Brock’s jBreworks, They made for 
the time bemg a notable and,even da22hng exhibition, but 
when each of the six hundred and eighty-seven fireworks had 
made its display, the darkness is the same as before ’ 
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X 


T bo dictum of Goethe on the danger of Nachafimg 
or Aping of others by a rovoluUoninng country is 
the touchstone of the reliability of a man, who 
writes or discourses on the subject, stated my faeud at our 


next meeting. 

That does not mean that one does not have to study 
other couQtnes I asserted on my parti One can learn 
much from them, but one does not have to ape them. It 
IS only men of Goethe s middle talent" who want to do 
that. 

Very true, agreed my fhend We find, in fact, that that 
mvaluable work of Eckermann s. Talks yiilh Goethe guides 
us wherever tve hope to go Let us take the sage s saying 
about the core of a nation. India is a huge agricultural nation 
and, therefore, the Indian peasant is the core oflndia. 

It is a good big core, Isaid. A good deal bigger than the 
rest of the Indmn apple 

My fhend laugh^ heartily at this and then said But the 
gimilfl is a very suitable one nevertheless, for the part of the 
apple that most educated people to-day ore interested in rt 
not the core, but the outer edible fruit. The fruit is separated 
from the core, which is of no Interest to the cater But ire 
have to study cores and the chief core v-c propose to discuss 
is the peasant of India. 
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‘True,’ I asserted ‘But we must not concern ourselves 
with lum only We must concern ourselves with other 
peasants ’ 

‘There are many,’ said my friend. ‘Of which, in particular, 
are you thinking? ’ 

‘I was recalled again by The Talks to another great agricul- 
tural people, greater in numbers than even the Indian, the 
histone Chinese ’ 

My friend looked puzzled at this ‘I cannot recall that 
Goethe ever talked to Eckermann about the Chinese,’ he 
said ‘Please remind me ’ 

‘ He discussed a Chinese novel which he had read,’ I went 
on ‘He found i^ highly noteworthy and was impressed by 
an unfaihng elevatmg character that it had He emphasized, 
if I remember rightly, the essential morahty and decorum, 
which permeated almost'every detail and setting of the story, 
until ^fckennann broke out with the observation that this 
must be one of the very best of the Chinese novels Not a bit 
of it, Goethe rephed, there were thousands of such novels 
and they mamtam for century after century the strong 
moderation, which characterized the Chmese Goethe also 
mtroduced one of his charmmg confessions about his own 
work, namely that it was the same standard which he set 
himself m his Hermann and Dorothea, and, he added, which 
also adorns the novels of the Enghsh Richardson ’ 

‘Excellent,’ cried my fnend with warm approval ‘Your 
memory of it is very good, and, what is more, that in itself 
shows how well you have appreciated this valuable discus- 
sion I do not know how it is that I had forgotten it ’ 

‘If impressed me so much, when I read it, that I set to 
work to find out more of the hterary character of the 
Chmese ’ 

‘TeU me more,’ broke m my fnend eagerly ‘I see your 
target, but I do not see the flight of your arrow And, apart 
from the bearmg of target and arrow on the Indian question, 
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I am annoxis to know more* My knowledge does not gobc 
yond the fact that the Chinese have always had the most 
profound reverence for literature. 

That is 10 ai r^ards the Chinese classic*, I went on It 
15 this reverence that bound the whole people together and 
brought about their lingular sohdanty amongst the nations. 
They had all of them, even the guU, one cducatidn m chief 


the education in the Chinese classic*. It differed only m degree 
the duffer of cour»c, getting only a gfanmer of what they 


meant according to hi* dofferdom. But there were lo many 


schools and the wants of the s^ioolmaiter* so moderate, that 


even the poorest parents could send thcar children to schooL 
Every boy toed the same Ime at the start, but how far ho got, 
of course, depended upon himself though the encourage- 
ment of a successful scholar was, one can say a nahonal 
mstincL ffis progress might extend from the village to the 
larger school, then to the BA. as one might call it, after 
admission to the University then from this to the MA. and 
from the M A to the final succtat of the Han-hn d^ree, the 
w cHfninflh cm for wtuch was held in the imperial palace and 
conducted by the Emperor The high success of a candidate 
was notified by the cuitomaiy ceremoujcs of congratulation 
amidst the exoted and demonstrative approval of the people 
itself The succeu bemg m a mode of human excelkmco in 
which aD had a personal share ocxtirding to degree^ the whole 
body of the people as a nation was concerned. And the 
object of the teaching of these classic* wai one and the same 
— it was nght conduct In all and ^ezy sphere of hfc, right 
conduct in the home, the field the workshop, the ofllcc, the 
house the village, the town, the provincial, and imperial 
capitals. The special applications of nght conduct were 
Icamt as so many grailrags upon the one onginal national 
tree. There has been nothing like It in any other people of the 
world Moreover a* the histoiic Chinese were a thoroughly 
practical people, thq' did not leave out seventy Discipline 
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was ngidly enforced The standard of conduct in the schools 
was supported by the freii application of the rod to the recal- 
citrant pupil, the rod was also applied at the order of a 
Board of Elder Farmers to the farmer, who neglected his 
land, and by the same Board the land could be taken from 
the indifferent landowmer. The same severity was observed 
to the very topmost people, even the Emperor himself, who 
was held guilty of certain national disasters 
‘The result in agnculture — the chief occupation of the 
realm — ^was the umque one that all people had their share 
in its success Agnculture m histone China was not a special 
mdustry amongst other industries, nor was it, what it has 
now m modem countries largely become, a jigsaw puzzle 
filled m by a number of specializing scientific experts It was 
a National Art^ in which the whole nation took part Every 
householder knew the value of the household’s wastes and 
excrement to the farmers Every sort of other excrement, 
especially that of birds, the domestic geese, ducks and 
poultry, birds’ feathers, all bones and the dust of bones, 
human hair, bean cake, and other vaned wastes were turned 
mto compost by the excrement of horses, oxen, pigs, etc 
The wastes, m particular, of the butcher, the poulterer, the 
glue-maker, the tanner and the hairdresser and certam other 
foUowmgs were carefully collected There was but one very 
characteristic exception, namely, scraps of paper, upon which 
fragments of the Chmese characters were prmted Such 
scraps were gathered up by the scholars, burnt m the temple 
and the ashes consigned to a river’s stream All other orgamc 
substance was put upon the land with water and mud, and, 
when the farmer ploughed, his object was not to plough 
straight furrows, but to mix these substances with the soil 
So m histone Chma, agnculture was a national art, m which 
the people as a whole took part The soil was fed and the soil 
fed the nation Under this unification, there could not be 
and, of course, was not anything at all that resembled caste 
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The Chmese were divided into four classes they were, m 
order of importance, the scholars, the fanner* the artisans, 
and the merchants The scholars framed the nmversal mind 
and the farmers fulfilled it m the next most ^portant 
foDctioTis, the feedmg and clothing of the nation 

I see your conclusion said my frwnd, who had fistcoed 
to mo with, the closest mtcrcst. Nach^ung or Apmg of the 
histone Chmese and thar mai^ centuries of an espc^al cul 
tnre is not possible m the case of India, with its totally 
different values. 

That is the mcvitablo conclusion, I agreed But that docs 
not mean that we have to aiclude all possible help from the 
CDtample of China. We have seen that the Chinese peasant 
was geacrafly recogniacd as requiring the greatest posiiblc 
tupport from the whole peoph, if be was to do his job 
effectively Our flnt object then Is to elevate the" Indian 
peasant to such a generally recognized posmonu 

That means a revolution In values — m short an actual 
revolution, my fhend said eagerly In the Ji/port of the 
Royal Commission on Agricultme it is clear that the Indian 
ryot IS and ha* been on the whole a degraded creature and 
t^t the land upon which he worJ:s, In the words of the 
Agricultural Adviser to Government, “had reached its state 
of miuonram impovenshment many year* ago " The two 
degradations go together hand in hand The reason is, ns 
you have sug^tted, that the peasants m India have not been 
regarded a* piactitioDcr* of the first and greatest Creative 
Art, a* has been the case m China. That Is a valuable con- 
clusion without which we could not get a firm conviction of 
the true need of the of India at the prese nt time, 

TsMatly valuation. But before wa proceed on this Une, 

I would like, on my part, to review another large and »cmi 
contmental pea*antry of whom I have made a itudy, as you 
have of the Cbmcsc. 

You mean the peasants of Russia, IiaicL 
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‘You are nglit,’ he replied ‘The success of the Soviet 
Republics has drawn upon them the eyes of the whole world 
But it is now late We must keep tlus subject until our next 
meeting ’ 
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XI 


" TTien I last walked away from your bungalow I 

%/% / said to my frrcnd* I felt I had a humble duty 
T T My friend smfled. I think I can guess what it 
is, said he. But please contioue. 

Russia IS a very large and inviting sul^cct for the orator 
I began- 

Here my fheod broke out into one of his resounding 
laughs and added. Who has to be restrained from its 
temptatioas. 

That IS what I was going to suggest, I laid I want you 
to give an account of the Russian peasants on the same Imes 
as I described the Chinese peasantry 

I quite agree with you, my frigid replied- The Russian 
leap into dominance hai startled the world to one amazed 
question What u this Soviet System? And enthusiasts think 
that by adopting the tamo system, they will achieve the iam6 
success The temptadon to Apmg is immense — nor will it be 
gentler There arc countries, we must agree, whose upper 
classes have faded as dismally as did those of impe^ 
Russhu 

I felt my fnead was aheady being tempted to dlscuniVc- 
ncss, so I repeated my request, I hope you will, therefore, 
give me your account of the Russian peasantry and how it ii 
they came to their present position. 
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‘Certainly You have the right to ask this,’ replied my 
fnend, then he added, with a bow, which had none of his 
accustomed irony, ‘You have set a sound example in your 
picture of the unity of the Chinese people, prcser\'ed for so 
many centuries by the bond of their classics That is how we 
can understand a people, if it is a people and not a conglo- 
meration I intend, therefore, to follow the same course in 
my account of the Russians, and expose a unique character 
m the welding of a nation.* 

‘It will be sometliing verj' difTcrcnt to tliat of the Chinese’, 
said I, ‘and for myself I find it difficult to see what in par- 
ticular It was that made the Russians Russia ’ 

‘You are right’, he continued, ‘in your phrase “that made 
the Russians Rus^a’’ The question now before us is What 
was It that made the Russians, chiefly at that time as now 
the Great Russians, into«thc Russia we see to-day? It is a 
very important and vital question,’ and he cast a glance of 
great eagerness at me, foretelling that the discourse he was 
about to deliver was one of which lie had made a decisive 
study 

‘I have already said that I myself have no answer,’ I 
rephed 

My friend smiled with the pleasure of finding that the field 
was his and his only Tlien he drew himself up in liis chair 
and brought his nght hand into his left palm with a resound- 
ing smack ‘It was force, titanic force,’ he declaimed ‘The 
Russians were a very stubborn lot of men, and they were not 
worked upon by the things of the mind, but by sheer force 
They were the hot iron upon the anvil and were beaten mto 
shape and umty,’ and once more he smote his fist into his 
palm 

‘The Great Russians had their home in the northern and 
middle belts of the present European Russia It is a part of 
the Flatland that is so notable a feature of a physical map 
of the European-Asiatic continent ’ 
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I nodded I hnve often studied that map with interest 
From the Baltic to the Sea of Okhotsk, except for the Umls 
and the Stanovoi Mountains bordenng the Ohkotsk 
there is no land above 2,000 feet, and the Urals and Stanovoi 
do not rise abow some 5 000 feet I have studied it because 
the present vast extent of the Soviet Repubhet comprise* 
this land, which a man on foot could traverse from west to 
east without being balked by aiy mountain bamers. You 
do well to call it Flatland 

My fnend smiled It Is you who digress now but it is a 
legitimate digression, provided we do not pursue IL Let us 
return to the Great Russians getting their sustenance from 
clearings they made in the forest along the banks of the great 
nvers and their tributaries of European kussla, the Volga 
the Don, and the Dmcpcc Bowing south to the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and the I>VLQa flowings orthwards mtothe WUte 
Sea. 

In^^the course of history these Russians were threatened 
by more umted peoples, the Turki Mongols, who had over 
whehned them on the east and south, and the Poles and 
Baltic peoples on the west To save them as a people from 
complete subjection, m other words to make these Russians 
Ruina, these stubborn lovers of isolation and its freedom 
had to be hammered mto unity 

The dramatic and, m many senses, grand and awful story 
of this hammering has recently beerrworthily retold by Sir 
Bernard Pares m A History of Russia As histories go this 
story of salvation of a scemingty weak people is compara 
tivcly modem, for it may be said to hnve begun In the 
fifteenth century Ajs 

In AJ) 1480 Ivan III was the head of the Moscow Pnnei- 
pahty placed in the forest belt of Russia and extending to 
the Baltic and the tundra of the Arctic Ocean lands the 
poverty of which offered little attraction to more advanced 
peoples Ivan was the Pnnee, and wth him was an amto- 
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cn'cv oflasuio^vac'^v or hovar'^. who, ov. mr to l.'vl t'f (.om- 
iminjcatioii'-, cnjou'd a con^tdcraMciIc^rccof uuicpcntlcnce 
Tlic fca'iants upon the hiu! n\cr Ivn^s were fanners 
ami Johermcn ll\c ho\ u-> ami the rriiuc not Mich wealth 
as thc\ hail from csaviicrts j'IkcJ npon the peasants The 
peasants, on their p'^tl, were nuUMdoaih no we il Imps, hut 
n.cn pass'onUcl) dcsitinp peace .mu! freedom from mlcrfcr' 
cnee, uul rcsentinp an\ c'^ccssoe charges ittul rUnics the 
Pnnv.c am! lunars put upon them r\cn at that time they 
were wont, if c\.uiions were hea\), to po farther awa) from 
anihonu, sec! mr new homes and freedmn Tins tcndcncv 
on the pirt of the more adscnlurons Ins I'ccn admirably 
termed “flittinp'’ b> Sir Jvdm M isn ird m his indispensable 
booh 7V.(’ A’r/soi?/; Pasuinf, 19 ia. Tins tcmlent) to flittinp 
has continued almost up to the present da\ and tlic tncKlc 
bccan in tlic time of Ivan III .and was destined to tricldc 
across tlic I latl iml tweniually to reach the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, the Caspian, and tfie Hl.icK Sea ’ 

Here I raised nn e)cs and ms friend detected me. 

‘I do not intend to dicress.’ he said severe)) 

*I\an Iir, he went on. ‘was a preat enough man to see 
that, to turn Russians into Russia, two things were necessary 
Firstly, the peasants must be forced to stay on their farms, 
and secondly, the bo)ars must be controlled and made sub- 
scn-'icnt to the head of the Stale Then such wealth as Russia 
possessed could be used to organi7c the Stale, the young 
men of the farms could be recruited for a standing army, 
the boyars could be forced to hold their land only on condi- 
tion of fulfilling military and other necessary scrvjcc 
‘In this Ivan and his son, Vasiliy III, partially succeeded. 
Tlicy bound tlic peasants to the soil as serfs , they heavily 
punished flitters if they caught tlicm , and the boyars, sup- 
ported by their estates, w'crc called upon to render military 
and state service Russia as a unity began to emerge 
‘But It was only a beginning The opposition of the boyars 
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was great, thar service ne^cctcd, and it seemed ooty a Titan 
could force them into obedience. The TUan, the first of the 
three Titans of the Russian story appeared in the son of 
Vasiliy Ivan IV (152(1-8^ later to be known as Ivan the 
Terrible. 

Ivan fuccccdcd his father at the age of four years and 
three years later his mother died He and his brother lf?ed 
m almost complete neglecL Latex Ivan summed up their 
childhood in the foDowing words “On the death of out' 
mother Helena wo became orphans in the fullest sense. Our 
subjects onty furthered their own desirca flndh^g the country 
without a ruler ” 

The boy however was a child of gaihis He had an 
cicdicnt memory and, supported by an intense veneration 
for his parents and a deep bdlef in Ood and his own exalted 
position as the agent of God— e piety which never left him 
— he stored op many a pamful memory of the fll which the 
boyars had inflicted on him and his country His memory 
was bound up with the desire for vengeance for whi^ be was 
suitably nurtured m cruelty by the boyars, for as children, 
the two brothers were taken to the torture chambers to 
harden them to its use His chief escape from these horrors 
lay in his love of books. He became an omnivorous reader of 
all the htcrature he could assemble, and “buried himself in 
Byzantine lore, the history of the Saints and the Church, the 
hi^nes of Byzantium and the ancient Principalities of 
Russia,” as ttiat fine wntcr Stephen Graham, tells us In his 
Iran the Terrible 

At the age of fourteen Ivan acted like a man of later 
years Hchad the chicfboyar strangled and himself assumed 

to be crowned as the first Tsar of aH the Russias, and a few 
days after this assertive ceremony he married Anastasia ft 
was a fortunate rnamage Anastasia was beautiful she was 
pious like Ivan she po»csscd a greater humanity Whilst she 
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lived, the young Ivan proved himself the best ruler Russia 
had yet experienced When twenty-one he led a crusade 
against the Mongols of Kazan, who submitted the more 
readily because of lus reputation as a humane monarch 
Later he took Astrakan with its Caspian coast and its share 
of the southern fertile belt of the Russian Flatland, he 
waged a successful war against Livonia, he reformed the 
Church, he kept tlie boyars in check, he promoted trade 
and communications with Europe, and sent ambassadors to 
England 

‘Then, after thirteen years of devoted married life Anas- 
tasia died, leaving Ivan a son The shock to Ivan was terrific 
and loosened the devil of cruelty, which was latent m him 
from the days oF his childhood The turbulence of the 
reawakened boyars stirred again the bitter memories and 
traimng of his childhood 4Ie became Ivan the Terrible 

‘I will not deal with the items of the Terrible in his inject- 
ing the utmost fear into the boyars , they can be read in 
Graham’s lund pages It must suflSce that, with his making 
them submit to local authonties for theu* good behaviour, 
with a secret pohee to spy upon them, with imprisonment, 
torture, and death, he cowed the survivors mto complete 
submission, and so made Russia one under one ruler Before 
he died, he had laid his hand of power upon Siberia and 
sealed the future fate of the Asiatic Flatland 

‘After his death, the forceful drive to umty came to an 
end Peasant anger and resistance towards their owners, the 
landlords, mcreased “Peasant nsmgs,” wntes Pares, “came 
to be a rumung chorus to the whole history of the State ” 
Fhtters multiphed and m fifty-six years after the death of 
Ivan reached the Sea of Okhotsk Cossacks, highly skilled 
and disciphned horsemen, by their guerrilla warfare against 
the Mongols and Turks, became almost mdependent masters 
of the lower Dmeper, the Don, and the Volga The divisions, 
jealousies, and nvalnes of the big famihes weakened the 
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power of the Tsar and at one tune, a Polish dynasty in 
Moscow only failed to cstabhsh itself because of the mtci^l 
jealousies ar^ngst the Poles themselves, ft seemed, mdecd 
that only one factor could harden Russia once more mto a 
unity and that was a second ruler of titanic personahty 
The stage was set and the gathered gods of human 
destiny posed the question Was Russia to succumb and 
link to Asiatic unpoteoce before the ascending power of 
Europe or was -she to become European and, farther was 
she not only to become European, but tb become the 
mightiest power of the Eurasian Contment? I call it a drama. 
I see It as such. The sober relation of the historians Is too 
cold for Its relation. What was needed, and again what was 
needed? There was only one answer — a hero a great man, 
a titanic man something far b^nd the unctuous prescrip- 
tion for modem ills, a democracy The chatter of the millions, 
the manipulated votes of the thousands, roared my fricod 
can never cut such Gordian knots. Here the many are 
valudess, only the one solitary lonely roan of genius bos 
the magic power to join with the material of destiny and 
beat it mto reality 

Here my friend lowered his voice. I trust I am not being 
guilty of discursiveness he said with a sudden, unexpected 
humility 

No sir I replied cmpbabcaDy Your subject,! feel sure, 
demands your doquence. 

My friend smiled and continued In his usual quiet, but 
impressivo voice. Peter the Great was the answer He was 
the second Titan to hew from the rock of orcumstaoce the 
statue of Great Russia One is almost made breathless as 
one reads of this man in the vivid pages of Parcs, 

Let US look at this prodigious being, who lived for only 
fifty three years, and died os the consequence of plunging 
into the cold waters of the White Sea to save the lives of 
some drownmg sailors Of those fifty-three years, he mus 
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Tsar for forty-three years and, lus dates being a d 1 672-1725, 
it will be seen that h6 became Tsar precisely a century after 
the death of Ivan 

‘He was physically a huge man, and so strong that he 
could bend iron rods with lus hands He had such immense 
shoulders that they seemed given to him to carry all Russia 
upon them He was a man of inexhaustible energy and device 
He was a victorious soldier and overcame the greatest soldier 
of the time, Charles XII of Sweden, on land and at sea He 
added Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingermanland, as Baltic pro- 
vinces to Russia, and in the last of the three, abandoning 
Moscow, the medievalism of which he loathed, he built a 
new capital. Saint Petersburg, upon a swamp and thus 
opened ivide “the window on Europe” and direct contact 
with Western Europe He built a fleet for the Baltic Sea and 
himself commanded it m its victory' over the Swedes, and 
he also built flotillas on the Volga and Don, by which he 
was able to bring about a more rapid, southern transit for 
his troops He took Azov at the mouth of the Don from the 
Turks, and at once began a gigantic programme of buildmg 
harbours and vessels of every kind for activities upon the 
Black Sea 

‘Domestically he forced Europeanization upon Russians 
He organized a permanent consenpt army and himself 
designed and presided over its techmque, equipment, com- 
imssanat, transport, stores, and recruits He was a master of 
techmque, himself the best practical carpenter m Russia, 
and, by taking machmes to pieces and rebuildmg them, he 
made himself a skilled mechamc He got help from whom- 
soever he could and employed eiB&cient foreigners m the 
highest offices “Efficiency, efficiency, efficiency”, was his 
lasting cry, but the only man of entire efficiency was hunself 
He studied econormes, and ordered and admimstered every 
detail of mcome and expenditure He founded Russian m- 
dustry and sent explorers and scientists to report on the 
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resources of his dominion, and financed foragnexs to develop 
thenL He forced education the Russian upper 
and drove its youth abroad to learn all European knowledge 
from philosophy to cookery He corrected and simplified the 
Russian alphabet, mtrodu^ new technical terms, and had 
every nnportant book translated mto Russian. He was him 
self the first editor of a public newspaper He transformed 
central mshtutJons of gavcmmcnl and enlarged local govern 
ment and collective responsibih^ He reformed the Qiurch 
and made it take an active part in social life. He reformed 
manners, and forbade his courtiers to spit on the floor talk 
with their mouths faD, scratdi their heads and sing too 
boistcrousiy Such was the scope of this tremendoui being 
and withal, in all tus long reign, there were not two succes- 
sive yean of peace. 

He was gcmal and fheodiy bat when he was furious” 
says Pares, “ a sentry would be placed at the door to prevent 
anyone from approaching, whiie his wife Catherine, the only 
person who could calm him, vrould at stroking his shaking 
head, and the courtiers waited with terror for the moment 
when they could speak to him with safety He never allowed 
his autocracy to bo questioned but ho despised all the 
foibles and luxury of a court. At homo writes Parcs, “if 
he can be said to have had a home, he preferred simpic 
quarters and lived in the sbsplest clothes, patched by his 
wife and daughters inthcwildsofRussia, whichever humble 
cottage in which be might stop became' the Palace, The 
peasants said of btm He works harder than any of usi 
Many of them taw him at dose quarters, with his axe and 
his pipe. No Tsar had so clear an instinct of the good of 
the community as a whole it shines through all his words 
and letters. Peter liked the peasants, he enjoyed being with 
them he was a humane man when he had time to be 
humane he was too able not to sec the evils of the ^tcra, 
which had been bequeathed to him. But a llfcs furious 
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energy was hardly enough to do the task which he set 
himself” 

‘So he took no steps to abohsh serfdom. Had he hved 
another ten years and had a long speU of peace, there was no 
man by temperament more fitted to effect emancipation It 
was not beyond his powers, if only he had had the time As 
It was, writes Pares, he estabhshed Russia as a European 
Power and, m spite of “a series of talentless, vulgar, and 
mostly foreign successors, the will of Peter held good 
The structure of the State as he left it was m substance to 
remain until the revolution of 1917 ” 

‘There were’, went on my fnend rapidly, as if he feared 
an mterruption oij my part, ‘almost exactly two centuries 
between the death of Peter and the seizure of power by 
Vladurur Dianov, the third Titan, who later called him self 
Lemn It was he who pulled the peasants out of aU trace of 
serfdom and carved Russia to a final umty He was the true 
successor of Ivan and Peter, with a hke passion for Russia 
as an entity, and a hke terrible ruthlessness to aU that stood 
m his way All three Titans terrorized the upper classes mto 
submission, but Lenm went further He destroyed such of 
them as either failed to escape or refused to be converted to 
an equahty with the nulhons Those who could do some- 
thmg needful and were wiUmg to accept his rule, he wel- 
comed, but all others of all classes, whose higher social posi- 
tion was dependent upon the subordmation of the milhons, 
had as such to be ehmmated before the true umty of Russia 
could be effected 

‘Lemn planned out a bloody road to his ideal of a general 
comradeship of the Russian people This revolution did not 
anse out of a negative hatred but out of a well-defined vision 
of love That mixture of humaneness and the terrible was m 
him as it was m his two titamc predecessors In no man’s 
bram, as in Lemn’s, has such a vision provoked such cold, 
calculatmg certamty of action In his years of exde he thought 
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out cvay imaginable future action every cvcntualjty ivai^ 
foreshadowed. When the time for action came, he 
and bewitched hi3 cofleagocs who paralysed by their 
appareiftly insuperable difficulties thou^t him to bo a man 
like themselves, until he chose his moment to speak os one 
bathed in the hght of a perfect understanding. Hu reading of 
the minds and purposes of the leaders of European nations 
his estimation of the quality of his opponents m the Civil 
War and finally the objects of his New Economic Policy 
were announced with a calm and complete clarity precisely 
at the moment when his colleagues felt that only a miracle 
could save them Learn was that miradc. He constantly tran 
Bcended what they thought possible, wl^ch, indeed, only 
proved Itself possible by Its practical success In the absorbed 
way in which, year by year day by day and hour by hour 
he flooded every crevice of bis mihd and will with the blare 
of bis purpose, there is no leader m history who equalled 
him except Peter One is aghast ot the terrible nature of his 
nithleesnets and amazed at the stupendous character of his 
creation He re-created the Flatland from the Baltic and 
Black Seas to the Behring Straits, the Seo of Okhotsk, the 
Hindu Kush and the Tien Shan, and united it In the one 
whole which seemed to be destined by its character He, and 
his successor Stalm, completed the story of Russia t three 
Titans What a unique story it is! 

We sat in sflcncc for many mmutes I myself stunned by 
what I had heard 

Then my friend drew our meeting to o close with the 
words It is useless for us to apply our moral measures to 
this rtupendous and even destined story It has happened 
It Is meffaceably written in the book of man s destiny It can 
never be blotted out, however much it may repel many by 
its cruelties and its horrors There have been other funoui 
revolutions, such as that of the French, but none that ha\e 
its fatality and ocfaloxd such positive results From the four 
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centuries of preparation, it is now complete, a new social 
building in the old, old world 
‘Well, I see dayhght has appeared I have talked away the 
hours of your necessary sleep The best of good mghts, and 
thank you for your patience ’ 

But I was not tired I felt strangely exhilarated on my way 
home I whistled and sang and even danced I suppose it was 
my friend’s avoidance of the discursive that so elated me 
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XIL 


I t was a week before I was able to visit my fnend a gntn 
nevertheless, he began, at one* from where he had kft 
off with the words 

You gave your account of the literary bond, which 
framed the tnchgenous pccuUanty of the Chinese people, 
and I gave the reasons of the tnalleabiUty of the Rusrian' 
mUhoni, 

It IS against this background, I hazarded, that you now 
wish to discuss the people of India, and so to complete a 
review of three peoples who constitute together about a half 
of the total number of humanity 

You have guessed correctly assented my friend Against 
the two summaries of histone China and Russia, we have 
now to place India, 

I think it will be difBcuit, I said India b made up of so 
many peoples and languages that one cannot so to speak 
make a prids of it 

On titf contrary he replied, it is easier to present a 
summary of Indians than of any other people b^usc, in 
the words of Emile Senhart, that great ichobr Caste cxisU 
only in India,” 

Here he paused and then repeated with great vigour 
Indians then^ have a unique peculiarity as unique as Is 
ihc Chinese bond of hteraturc. 
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He ceased speaking and rose to go to his bookshelves, 
whence he'^brought a volume bound m green cloth. 

‘This IS Emile Senhart’s famous essay Caste in India, 
translated by Sir Denison Ross in 1930, many years after it 
waswntten You have read it, perhaps?’ 

I had to acknowledge I had not done so 

‘You must do so,’ my fnend continued ‘I will lend it to 
you It IS not an easy work to summarize, but summarized it 
must be It is the best logical account of caste of which I 
know Only a French scholar could have written it It is so 
emmently sane in its learning, so related to facts as we know 
them now 

‘Knowledge of Jndia begins with the Vedas The Aryans 
of the Vedas were a white people, who had crossed the lofty 
passes of the Hindu Kush and entered the Punjab plain 
They conquered the darld-skinned natives and made some 
of them their labourers and servants At the time of the 
Vedas, therefore, there were m the land four classes of 
people, such as were common to early commumties, namely, 
wamors and nobles, pnests, farmers, and merchants of the 
villages, and servants 

‘India was not histoncal as was Chma, its history has to 
be discerned m the transitions of its hterature The hterature 
that followed the Vedas, was the sacerdotal hterature of the 
Upamshads and Brahmanas, wntten m a style differing from 
the archaic language of the Vedas Its authors were priests , 
they were not histonans 

‘These pnests of the Upamshad penod had a deep rever- 
ence for the Vedic Hymns They were also the ongmators of 
caste They, therefore, read mto the classes of the Vedic 
period, the wamor Kshatnyas, the pnestly Brahmans, the 
middle-class Vaisya, and the dark-slanned Sudras the ngid 
condition Of caste One hymn m particular was hailed by 
them as proof of this It is one of the latest of the Vedic 
Hymns and it reveals that the Umverse issued m its entirety 
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from the substance of the primitive male, Purusha, and that 
*"the Brahma was Ins mouth, the Rijanya (Kahatnya) hu 
arms, the Vaisya his thighs, the Sudra his feet," 

Nothing could be less warranted aays Senhart, than this 
claim that the hymn proved that four ngid casta costed at 
ihe time hf the Vedas. The hymn could clearly bo referring 
to classes not casta and, Senhart sffites, m actual fact there 
if no allusion to caste m the Vedk Hymns- 

Classcs and castes have an inoctinguishable difference 
classes are very few castes, as we know to-day almost m 
numerable But the Brahinans, m thor struggle to establish 
themselves m the first position in the State, turned com 
munihes, whether of family occupation, eponymous ances- 
try race or other reasons mto castes with a number of 
rehgjous prohibitions as regards mamage, punty food, and 
othitf social practices As castes cohtmue to this day and are 
to this date being created there u not the slightest difficulty 
m understandiDg this. Senhart sums up the potion in these 
words Here we put ottr finger on ^e true situation the 
names of Brahman Kihatnya Vaisya, and Sudra re p resent 
not four primitive casta but four dassa These clasMS may 
be exceedingly ancient it u only in later times that they 
have been superimposed on the castes. Different by nature 
and ongin the true castes, or the organisms from which they 
sprang, were from the beginning more diverse and more 
numerous This explanation alone accounts for the glaring 
mcongnuty apparent between fact and theory ” 

Senhart demonstrates that the four cla*^ were funllar 
to the classes m Pcmal from which country the Aryans came 
Ji jshcrc that cem^oanson with the Iranian texts assumes its 
full value. Bfitvitcn the four Iranian plshiras and the four 
Hindu ramas the symmetry is significant The Athrovas or 
pnetts correspond to the Brahmans, the Ralhaesthas or war 
nort to the ^ihatnyas the Vasttya Fihuyants or head of 
families to the Vaisyas, and the Huitls or manual workers to 
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the Sudras The general resemblance is strikmg, and throws 
mto the shade a few doubtful differences ” He, then, pro- 
ceeds to show the similarities of the Aryan-ruled Vedic com- 
mumty to the early Greek and Roman commumties 

‘In the Vedic period there were then the four social classes 
There were the pnests mcessantly occupied with sacrificial 
acts and the composition of songs that accompamed them , 
there were the mihtaiy, there were the people, always 
spoken of m the plural, and the clans who gathered round 
the chiefs at times of war , and, lastly, there were the subject 
peoples and servants The pnests, the wamors, and the 
Ajyan farmers and merchants of the villages, were all 
imtiated with the sacred thread mto the Vedic faith and so 
became the Twice Bom The conquered peoples, the Sudras, 
wore no sacred thread 

‘The Vedic penod of classes was followed by the penod 
m which the pnests were asserting ascendancy and assurmg 
it by then: formation of castes The so-called law books, then 
wntten, says Senhart, “not only reserve for the Brahmans 
all the influential functions and privileges, but also invan- 
ably graduate the scale of cnmmal pumshment in their 
favour ” And agam “The care that their books take, at all 
times, from the Vedic Hymns onwards, to estabhsh the dog- 
mas of their superiority m the strongest and most extrava- 
gant terms, shows clearly the persevermg labour that has 
been necessary to ensure its success ” 

‘It was only by the utmost tenacity’, went on my fnend, 
‘that the pnests succeeded, but with each century their domi- 
nance mcreased It became eventually supreme and unques- 
tioned , caste ruled India The theory of metempsychosis, or 
rebirth, gave caste a spmtual mevitabdity Accordmg to 
metempsychosis, the rank of each individual m life was 
detemuned by his previous births , social ranks correspond- 
mg faithfully to the infimte degree of good and evil m past 
hves Only by a countless succession of rebirths or by com- 
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pkto abnegation of what it to us the real world, but to the 
HiDdua IS Maya or Ulnsion, could freedom firom rebnth be 
attained. 

Caste became supreme the Brahmans themselves did not 
escape it Ihe Brahman^ at such, is a gfun, but the Brahmans 
are divided like the rest of the people mto a great number of 
castes Sir \ViIliam Hunter states there are no fewer than 
1 866 separate Brahmanical tribes Many Brahmans are 
water-earners, scpoyi in the army merchantj, farmers (pro- 
vided they did not handle the plough, which was a caste 
offence) scnbe3,ihepherds,matons,reUgiouab^gars,chflir 
porters, and were, therefore, separated by the castes of 
occupation from the Brahmanical pnests pnd aicctics. But 
the prestige of these separated Brahmans remained even 
thon^ their profession was that of robbery as was that of 
the Sanaunya Brahmans of Bundelkhand, of whom Senhart 
said It is true that th<y only follow it (robbery) by day 
and the r e ap ect of the Hindns for the Brahmans goes so far 
that, if one is to believe a perhaps Ironical pro v er b to be 
robbed by them should be reprded as a favour from 
heaven ” 

The number of castes m India is very great — oiBcial 
statistics are not reliable and fall far short of the truth. Sen 
hart counted over 120 m the district of Poona of 900 000 
people, and the greater part of these were broken up into 
subdivisions resembling so many distinct castes, desplsmg 
each other and refusing Interrnar^ge and common fe^mg 
The chief caste offences are those of mamage, of customs. 
Of feeding, of drinking water outside the caste, but even the 
outcaste offender still finds a place and joins other outcastes 
as a refuge. Many panahs or untouchables “ arc not deterred 
from hoidmg a high opinion of themselves they find neigh- 
bours to look down upon, says Senhart 
^Vhat this division and subdivision in India means cannot 
be rcaliied by the Bntish, who have not lived in India. I 
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think m no department of human hfe can the effect of caste 
appear more odd than m that of romance Sex m Britain 
pervades its society, its hterature, its festivities, its romance 
It IS impossible for the British to think of a society without 
it But romance rarely visits the caste sexes of India, where 
mamages are arranged in the childhood of the parties and 
are consummated as soon as nature permits If, m spite of 
all care, romance does visit a man and woman, and if con- 
jugal infidehty is discovered, the pumshment is ostracism, 
and, it may be, death, without the vmdictive husband mcur- 
rmg the disapproval of his fellows The degree to which 
group IS locked from group is amazing Men, who should be 
umted by occupation m the same place, nevertheless hold 
aloof from each other owing to caste prejudices Even the 
effect of the Bntish is very shght “Doubtless this infiltration 
and imitation of European ideas is extremely superficial,” 
" says Senhart, “it has not penetrated very far mto the lower 
strata of this immense and tenacious population ” Yet he 
adds “But once the higher castes are shaken, they may 
rapidly brmg down the system,” which depends on the 
Brahmamc class that alone mamtams some sort of unity m 
the vast complexity 

‘Now what does this division mean m the wider issues of 
what we call national hfe? That is the question which makes 
the effect of caste of such supreme importance at the present 
Senhart answers this with Galhc clanty “In classical an- 
tiquity the slow fusion of the classes is at once the stimulant 
and the result of civic and pohtical ideas” — ^what we have 
called m our talks the civic sense “In India”, he contmues, 
“the theocratic power blocks all evolution m this direction, 
and India has never attamed to the idea of the State or the 
fatherland 

‘“The Aryans of India and those of the classic world”, 
(of Greece and Rome), says Senhart, “started from the same 
ongms How different were the developments m the two 
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catesl In the bcgimung there were the same groups governed 
by the same behefs and usages. In Greece and Italy these 
little socictic* jomed together and organized themselves mto 
an ordered system. Each group prcsCTved its complete auto- 
nomy m its own sphere of acdom but the higher fcderatKSn, 
which constituted the dty upheld common mterests and 
co-ordinated common action Qiaos took shape under the 
touch of the Greeks isolated or^nisms were resolved mto 
awiderunity and as it was perfected, Ihe-ncw idea which was 
Its latent soul, the political idea, began to take shape 
It showed itself capable of expansion and of leaping barricn 
which had supported but also confined Its first steps. Later 
it was to suf&ce in modified form for the needs of the most 
profound revolutions In life and government." 

In India there has been none of this dvic growth. ” What 
ever it may have borrowed from “external and historic or 
cumstanegi summarizes Senhart with great profundi^ 
(to emphasize which my fnend stood up and raised hh 
finger) "the caste is clearly the fruit of the Hindu mind 
The social organization of India is to the structure of the 
antique cities what a Hindu poem is to a Greek tragedy In 
practical life as well as m art the Hindu genius rarely shows 
Itself capable of organization — that is to say of measure and 
harmony 

Here my friend broke away from reading the book. That 
seems to me he went on to throw a remarkable illumina- 
tion on Indian music and its lack of measure and harmony 

the explanation of which so long bothered me that 

My fnend now caught my eye I tec the red hght ^^’arnlng 
me of discursiveness,' he said with a laugh. 

He resumed his seat and went on reading from Senhart t 
essay In the caste it has exhausted oil its efforts in main 
talning and strengthening a network of dosed group*. v.1th 
out common action or mutual reaction, recognizing In the ^ 
long run no other motive power than the unchecked 
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autlionty of a sacerdotal class wluch has constituted itself 
the people’s sole director Under the levelling rule of 
Brahmanism the castes move as the episodes jostle one 
another haphazard m the vague umty of an epic narrative 
It IS enough that an artificial system masks their mcoherence 
‘“The destmies of caste are, nghtly considered, anmstruo 
< tive chapter m the psychology of India ” ’ 

He closed the book ‘That is the end, “an mstructive 
chapter in the psychology of India ” I should t hink it is 
that’ Senhart is a pilot of gemus who lifts us m his aeroplane 
so^at we see the whole picture from above Everythmg, 
not only the music which you will not let me discuss, be- 
comes clear The absence of civic and pohtical sense amongst 
the Hindus, the failures 'ju organization, the fact that no 
pohtical constitution was evolved even m conception, the 
theocratic block to any %uch conceptions, the mabihty of 
the present pohticians to nse above a “Quit India” attitude, 
the saymg Yes, Yes, and actmg No, No, combme, the 
paralysis of the Islamic brotherhood of men and the failure 
of the Indian Moslems to develop anythmg approaching the 
Arabic-Persian Abbaside civilization, the impenetrable 
secrecy of the Hmdu home, the suggested apmg of Russia 
by the Indian industrial planners of India’s immediate 
future, the depression of the peasantry, the repetition of the 
early misenes of the Industnal Era, the failure of the Bntish 
to understand Hindus, their offer of a democratic constitu- 
tion on a British model ’ Here my friend, as if to release 

himself of hfs elation, rose to his feet and walked up and 
down m a burst of uproanous laughter, and then, as if 
ashamed, stopped suddenly, returned to his seat, and con- 
tinued quietly ‘All is laid before us by Monsieur Senhart 
as one sees a country from a plane It is marvellous We 
were nght m our first talk to begm with the olds and not 
with the news One can know nothing unless one reviews 
the present m the fight of the past ’ 
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XIII 


O n the nort occasion of meeting, my friend asked me 
how my mind stood as the result gf our talks, 
lamglfldyouaskmcthis J answered, forlorn, 
as a fact, slightly bewildered In the last three talks on China 
Russia, and India, we have leapt* away from the small, I 
imght say trifling, examples of tl« daily dUTerencts between 
Indians and British, but sow I seem to see the three great 
peoples the Chinese, th^ Russian and the Hlndo separated 
in therr histone characters as if by profound chasms. Each Is 
tremendously Itself and to erect bndges from one to the other 
seems, as I think it, an Impossible task. Yet that Is what the 
opening up of the world by modem technique demands or 
teems to demand It is the conUust betw een the demand and 
its feasibility that bewilders mei. 

You put it well, declared my fnend There does seem to 
be a middling intellect, with its limit to a simple idea and 
aim, fostered by financiers politicians, and merchants, to 
use the technical unity of the world Its wireless and Its 
aeroplanes, to transform the varying groups of men or 
nationalities into a number of similar factones and markets 
whereby aH men will live In the luxury of an abundance of 
this world s goods It seems on the surface a reasonable aim 
Its only fault is its shallowness It does not go below the 
surface. 
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Here I took up the thread ‘That brings us back’, I said, 
‘to these great chasms, these canyons, which the constant 
flow of the centuries have dug out and which separate the 
natiohahties How, I ask m my bewilderment, are we to 
reconcile two such entire opposites as the mdustnal umty 
of the world and the existence of profoundly difierent 
nationahties? Lookmg at the present, with the frightful 
destruction of homes, cities, commumeations and so on, it 
seems that our fathers’ and grandfathers’ devout faith m free 
trade, progress, and the rest were completely phantasmagoric 
and have landed us not only m two great wars, but m a con- 
dition of underlymg war, of mvention of the most wonder- 
ful, diabohcal, and devastatmg machmes, without any 
leaders of mind and mtellect that can get us out of our sub- 
jection to the machme When the imbal release of the 
European War is over, itwiU be realized that the safest pro- 
tection against the terrible cngmes of the air wiU be to build 
well-stocked cities underground as well as or even m prefer- 
ence to above ground I cannot unagme that the madness of 
our present values can lead to any less drastic logical results ’ 

‘You speak well, my boy, you speak well,’ exclaimed my 
friend ‘And you approach very closely to a view of caste 
which our 'friend and philosopher. Monsieur Senhart, 
omitted Out of the negativism of the Hmdu mmd, as a part 
of the fruit of the Hmdu min d as Senhart himself called it, 
there is a positivism which he overlooked 

‘Senhart and you and I are all westerners, and we have 
to free ourselves from western values and adopt Hmdu values 
to see the positivism of Hindu caste Let us attempt to do so 
We shall be able to do so, if we first appreciate the doctrme 
of Maya or Illusion 

‘I was lookmg under the microscope lately at a male 
mosquito and I saw, sprmgmg from its head, a dehcate, sym- 
metrical and really beautiful tmy candelabrum, a central 
'rod and a number of regularly mterspaced branches This, 
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I thought, IS whflt nature provides that the wee insect may 
be aware of the immediate environment m which he finds 
himsdf and from which he has to gam his advantage and hu 
safety Thcnlwentoutand looked atthestar-strewnheavens 
of a clear Indian mght, and I thought of our httle planet 
amidst all these mighty sphere* and of my own trifling and 
ephemeral existence upon it, and so I realized again the doc- 
t^e of Maya- The Vedanta, the Veda s final teaching, un 
questionabty is possessed of an inevitable truth. Wo know 
nothing of the meaning of life, the Vedanta teaches we shall 
nciver read its enigma. What we see fr Maya, Uludon itls 
what we hi mdividuals as human beings with our human 
equipment, iee that we call real, but it is qiute different to 
the brief world which the antennae of the mosquito pre se nt 
to that insect- Wc know nothing at all of the intellect that 
cansti in the umverse outside our planet Nothing, nothing 
nowhere have wc access to the meaning of these vast spaces 
and their brilliant star*. But Maya plays with us. Bemuse 
we spend a httle time m a tiny circle of consaousuess, Maya 
surrounds us with Illusion smothers our atman or soul, 
which alone is rcahty For throughout the universe, there 
IS something that makes it a umverse ond an entity some- 
thing that IS everywhere and m everythmg This umversal 
soul is Brahm and is the reality behind phenomena Our soul 
or atman is a part of thb Reality and our true purpose U to 
perce i ve and comprehend this by freeing ourselves from the 
cloud of illusions which hide* the Brahm from us. This wc 
can do by knowledge and meditation 

Such is the doctnne of the Vedanta, the final meaning of 
the Veda, and to my mind it is indisputable. Wc may not be 
able to make much out of it, but as o philosophic pronounce- 
ment upon life, I, for one, find it beyond argument. Looking 
at the mosquito s antennae and then at the stars, I find no 
other possibk answer to their joint question 

I am more puzzled by metempsychosis, or the Doctrine 
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of Rebirth, which is also a fundamental dogma of both 
Brahmanism and Buddliism Buddhism broke away from 
Brahmamsm by rejecting the Vedic sacrifices of the Vedanta 
and by rejectmg caste In modem terms, we would say that 
Buddhism was too humane to allow the ruthless sacrifice of 
innocent animals m the name of rehgion and to permit any 
of the children of creation to be despised by the prmciples of 
caste Gautama, the Buddha, is said to have begun preach- 
mg his doctrine of Enhghtenment in 522 b c , and Buddhism 
contmued m India till the tenth century ad Yet, though 
Gautama rejected the Veda with the sacnfices of animals 
and the caste system, though out of his pitymg heart he 
taught kmdness to animals and respect for all that was hvmg, 
and though he was as ready to accept Sudras and fallen 
women and barbanans as his followers, as he was to accept 
men of proud birth and» women of strict chastity, yet he 
jomed with Brahmamsm in the doctrine of Metempsychosis 
The sms that the atman committed m previous fives were 
the cause of sufienngs m the present life and the virtues of 
the atman m previous fives were rewarded by the joys of this 
life Enhghtenment meant such saturation, through know- 
ledge, with this doctrme that a sinless fife could be led and 
the atman thereby escape further rebirths and become dis- 
solved m the Umversal Soul 

‘In this doctrme, then, Gautama was one with the Brah- 
mans and as a consequence he taught reverence for the 
Brahmans He was not the enemy, but the fnend of the 
smeere Brahmans and so he did not abohsh caste amongst 
their followers For over a thousand years, the tolerant 
^ Buddhism hved side by side m fnendship with Brahmamsm 
m India, as it has hved side by side with Confuciamsm and 
Taoism m Chma, and with Shmtoism m Japan It is true 
that, under powerful Buddhist Emperors, such as was 
Asoka, himself of Sudra extraction, Buddhism was the domi- 
nant faith of a great part of India from the Punjab to Bengal 
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and reaching into the Deccan tenth of the Vindhya Mcmn 
tains, which divide north and south India- but Brahmanism 
and caste were not driven out Buddhism, the most tolerant 
of the great rdigjons, was C^ec from such bigotry 

But, m the course of years, for reasons I have never been 
able to Icam from the htcraturc. Buddhism between aj> 700 
and 900 declined, and Brahmanism, popularized by the 
adoption of a gentler spmt initiated by Buddhism— and now 
caH^ Hindoism by Hunter and others— grew in popularity 
and finally in the tenth century Buddhism disappiarcd from 
India, except for a remnant m Eastern Bengal onlthc Borders 
of Buddhistic Burma- Once more caste became supreme. 

It is an extraordinary story almost unique, in its tenacity 
in view of thfc fact that Buddhism showed “tiLat Indians could 
hold the central doctnne* of Maya and Rebirth without 
caste- Yet, after over 1 000 ycarsv caste regained its supre- 
ma^ I think, then one can only account for it, not only 
by the tenacity of the highly mteDectual Brahmans, but as 
the fruit of the Hindu mmd It suited the Hindus by hmiUng ' 
the circle of expenence to the limitations of the mmds of the 
masses That mass was limited in the main by the large 
family system, and caste was but an enlargement of the bmi- 
tations of the large family Caste, by bmiting iharriagc, 
occupations, feeding and dnnking amongst its fellows only 
itself formed a larger family and it allowed for the masscs- 
a host of local gods. It did not build a nation and therefore, 
as a nation, the Hmdus could not resist foreign conquerors 
but at the same time, it shielded the Hmdus from those 
national catastrophes under which many a civic empire and 
many a nation of people have been totally extinguished in 
history Caste survives, and in modern jargon, it might be 
cafied the fittest system, for it has led to the survival of the 
Aryans and their subject peoples, substantially in the same 
relations, for an immense senes of centuncs. 

Onc can moiwver say that, by shelicnng small com 
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munitics and limiting the vicissitudes of life to minor, if 
constant, alterations m caste itself, it secured a humble 
happiness, because it kept the people from changes outside 
the sphere of their understanding Since the dominant Brah- 
mamcal conception of life was to avoid its suffenngs, it can 
be said that the Brahmans succeeded to a remarkable degree 
The system they maintained was, by their measures, a pro- 
found intellectual achievement and to look witli contempt 
upon it is a grave failure in thought 

‘ Witli the revolutions of time’, continued my friend, ‘came 
Westernism, and, wth what some may call the irony of fate, 
it came m the form of the chief exponents of the small family 
system and its individualism, the Enghsh Between the tivo 
peoples, the Hindus and the English, therefore, there was a 
great historic chasm, such as needed a large number of Mun- 
ros for it to be bndged Nevertheless, if westermsm had to 
come, I believe the Hindus were fortunate I say with convic- 
tion, that there arc no men of, in the main, more decent feehng 
than the Enghsh Fair play is one of the finest hentages of a 
large number of English In India they have been, in general, 
moderate and weU-intcntioned and they have introduced an 
mvaluable civic honesty, previously unknown to India In so 
far as Indians can now claim to have a dawmng civic sense, 
and many have begun to look upon India as their mother- 
land, it is due to the Enghsh India as an entity is the creation 
of the Enghsh 

‘How deep is this influence now upon India as a whole‘> 
Senhart himself discusses this question First he speaks of 
the haughty contempt that the Hmdus have for the Mlech- 
chhas or Enghsh barbarians, whom they regard as outcasts 
Nevertheless, “relations of every sort with these barbarians, 
so greatly supenor in civihzation, are not only frequent, 
but even appear honourable and flattermg The vanity of 
mutation mcessantly undermines traditional instmct and its 
scruples Meat finds its way to the table of many Brahmans , 
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poUuSon contracted by a voyage and by the InfracUons 
which it entails IS no longer resided as cal^toni On every 
side rules are relaxing, custom U weakened, and gn^dually 
from one smaD group to another the movement of evolution 
is discerned,” And then he goes on to say what I read out to 
you at our last meeting, about the infiltration and mutation 
of European ideas bemg extremely supcrficiaL 

That is the point Imitation there IS imitation there must 
be, but has there been any deflmte increase of civic sense? 
Has the chasm between the English and the Hindus been so 
effectively bridged that the promised self-government will 
be genuinely inspired by a general civic sense or will It bo 
Apmg? I have no doubt at all myself the answer Our 
recent talks have given the answer without any hesitation 
It will not, it cannot, be inspired by a general ciyic sense. It 
win be an mutation adopted byNanous powerful groups 
with the object of their own aggrandaeTDenl, whethei those 
groups be pobtical or industrial or rehgious or combmations 
of two or three of them 

We have, then, to attempt to outhne a western advance 
of India based on the historic diaracter of India That Is our 
tank, but wo will leave its fUrthcr development to our next 
talk. 
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propose to jump into our subject straight away,’ said my 
fnend, when we had seated ourselves on the veranda for 
a talk 


‘And what is our subject*?’ I inquired 
‘We spoke of it last* time,’ my fnend answered ‘An 
advance to modernism on Indian hnes ’ 


‘And how do you propose to jump mto it?’ I questioned 
with a smile 


His answer'surpnsed me He stood up and announced m 
a loud voice ‘The huge factory towns of modermsm will be 
too brutal m India Those that now exist are awful enough ’ 
Then he turned angrily upon me and asked ‘Have you 
read the Report of the Royal Commission of Labour in India, 
1929?’ I nodded ‘Were you surpnsed’, he contmued, 
‘that A Plan of Economic Development for India by seven 
Indian capitalists never mentioned it? Have you been sur- 
pnsed that no reference is ever made to it m the Press? Have 
' you noted that even the able and bold Dr Ambedkhar 
does not make it the basis of his speeches on the future of 
Labour? Can you explain why it has been ostracized? Are 
you astomshed that our Viceroy, Lord WaveU, m a speech 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, wisely 
told his hearers to read econormc history and acquamt them- 
selves with the deplorable conditions of the early mdustnal 
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era, but did not seem to have read the Reporfl Arc you 
a m a^ that the Governor of Bengal express^ his homfied 
surprise at what he saw in the puiiieui of Calcutta, whfle the 
whole ghastly story had been revealed in the Report fifteen 
years before? Does anyone ra authority read Reports of 
Royal Commissions? 'Wtal does It all mean? 

With an amazing speed of word, he peppered me witfT 
these questions liko a vocal machine-gun I felt quite over 
whelmed- 

I have read the Report and its horror has never left me, 

I asserted 

My friend strode to a bookcase and took the Report from 
It, seated himself By cxpcncnce, I bchevtd I was now 
destined to hear a quiet discourse. But it was not to be. He 
talked, it la true, m a more moderate voice, but it was fre- 
quently raised to an agitated energy I have seldom teen him 
more moved- 

I have been, I confess, tortured m my mind by what I havT 
read of the eady days of Industrialism In England I have 
often wondered what sort of expiation would bo exacted 
from the British employmg class for the homblc treatment 
of childreo In those days None has as yet ap p eared nor, I 
presume, will appear and the tragedy of the past has been 
slowly smooth«I out by the increasmg activily of the in 
grain^ avic sense of the Bntish- But that chc^ng process 
has not yet, nor will it ever wipe out the effect of such an 
essay as Mr WnUam dork • Fabian Essay on the British 
miners of scarcely more than a century ago Here ore his 
owTiwords "ThemosttcniblccondiUonofthingihappcned 
m the mines, where children of both sexes worked together 
half naked for often sixteen hours a day In the foetid 
passages, children of seven, six, and ci’cn four jeari of ago 
were found at work- Women and joung children drew 
coal along the passages of the mines, crawling on oil fours 
with a girdle passing round their waists, harnessed by a 
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chain between the legs to the cart A sub-commissioner in 
Scotland reported tliat he ‘found a little girl, six years of 
age, carrying half a hundredweight and makmg fourteen 
journeys a day The height ascended and the distance along 
the road exceeded in each journey the height of Saint Paul’s 
cathedral ” The ferocity of the men was worse than \vild 
beasts, and children were often maimed and sometimes 
killed with impumty Drunkenness was naturally general 
Short hves and brutal ones were the rule The men, it was 
said, “die off hke rotten sheep, and each generation is 
commonly extmct after fifty ” Such was a large part of 
England under the umestramed rule of the capitahst ’ 

‘Those words jire burnt ineradicably into my memory 
They can never be effaced , they can never be merged m 
the general forgetfulness that has blotted out those dreadful 
days from the consciousnSss of the present generation But I, 
for one, can never forget them, and, although they could 
not be repeated in England and were dealt with efficiently as 
the CIVIC sense became more and more averse to them, yet m 
India, where Industriahsm m its early stages is m bemg, 
they must be vividly called back to the memory That is 
wl^ I am grateful to Lord Wavell for recalhng them m his 
speech to the Associated Chambers of Commerce m Cal- 
cutta on the 14th of December 1944 “I read”, he said, 
“some time ago a descnption of the manufactuiing slums 
of the Victorian Era, which pamted the evils of the period 
with a ghastly pen ” It may have been the account in the 
last edition of Green’s S/iort History of the English People, 
but, whatever it was, it could not be more ghastly than what 
WiJham Clark wrote and I have just read out to you 
‘ Often and often I have imagmed a loved child of sue or 
seven, under another fate drawmg a cart along a narrow, 
climbing passage m a mme I have seen that beloved child 
as it tnen would be, its fairness dirtied and begrimed, the 
sweat standmg upon the forehead and smearmg courses 
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down the checks, the eyes starting with the strain like the 
eyes of an overstrained beast, the chfldlsh lips spoilt for a 
caress by the filth upon them and the drj^oss of hanh 
breath and, in actual fact, one could have seen thousands 
of such childreQ in mines and factories, treated not with 
kmdnees as Indian children are almost mvanabfy treated, 
but with ferocity I have to bawl at them to keep them 
awake, deposed a Mr Leach before the Children s Em 
ployment Comndision. 

Hence, the danger of Industmlism in India led by Indus 
trinlists IS to me fraugjit with danger <ind I reply to it with 
all the vigour of my mind with a categorical Nol however 
much they hope with their crorcs of mp^ to put a good 
face on what W been a fatallQr m history 

Let us open the Roval Cojnmisslonerf Report on Laboxtr 
and see what was happening m India in 1929 In small 
factories of under twen^ peiaons the Factory Acts did not 
apply lie decency of these factories, therefore^ depends on 
the CIVIC sense of those who nm them- As there was no avic 
sense amongst the employers nor any protective body inch 
as a trades union on the part of the workers, these small 
factories provided pictures for a ghastly pern 

The Commissioners visited a number of them, amongst 
them small taimenes, and wrote In every case were 
ttmek by the lackof adequate sanitary arrangementi, which 
inflV-e the bulk of such places even more offensive than Is 
inevitable from the nature of the industry Adequate drain 
age was absent- Often the whole earth floor space, spread 
over a wide area, was Uttered with heaps of evil smcUlng 
refuse and sodden with pools of filthy water There were no 
washing orraDgements and in the majority of cases there wss 
no lalnne accommodation In the majority of instances the 
workers had no nUcmativc but to cat the food they had 
brought in the midst of such surroundings. Hours were long, 
often twelve, and sometimes in excess of tv.tlvc, and where* 



as few women wciu ciupjoycd, m the Madras Presidency 
cliildrcn of from eight to tw'ctvc were found at work m the 
vats and clscNNhcrc Their hours sometimes evcccdcd those 
for adults owing to the necessity of performing additional 
tasks such as water carrying, vat tilling, etc.” In these and 
Ollier small factories “it was clear to us from the evidence 
that these children w’cre in the position of being obliged to 
w'ork any number of hours per day, required of them by their 
masters. They were without the protection of the law as 
regards their physical fitness for labour, the number of hours 
they might be required to W'ork, without any inten'als, or 
indeed, any of tlic rare elementary protections afforded by 
the Factones Act in respect of child workers ” 

‘Even in the best type of mill, the Commissioners received 
this evidence from won^cn workers “We get up at 4 o’clock 
m the morning to do our household w'ork so that W'e may be 
ready to go to the mill at 7 o’clock We work in the mill 
from 7 in the morning to 5 30 in the evening We then go 
home and w'ork till 10 o’clock in our houses We barely have 
any time to rest ” 

‘The atmosphere in whieh these mill hands have to work, 
in jute or cotton mills, is full of fine fluff, which elmgs to 
the hair and eyebrows of the workers In cotton mills an 
artificial humidity has to be maintained, often by the use of 
hve steam 

‘Their wretched homes are approached by “the narrow 
/tunnels of filth” of Howrah, “the filthy trenches” of Cavra- 
pore, the “streams of sewage that filter over the pathways” 
in Madras In Bombay, in 1922, the Bombay Labour Office 
found that 97 per cent of the workmg-class hved m one-room 
tenements with as many as six to nine persons m one room 
“The crowding on the floor space, the smoke and smells 
from the cookmg , the food eaten amid a chaos of pots nad 
pans, old clothes, bedding and crawling children , the heavy, 
foetid air, the utter absence of privacy for ordmaiy needs as 
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ticularly disastrous Even if we get objective men on the top, 
they have no time m their brief tenures of office to devise 
and watch over the necessary changes That out-and-out 
objective man, the great Thomas Munro, became Governor 
of Madras m 1820, and he was Governor until his death 
from cholera m 1 827 He came to India when he was eighteen 
and, except for a speU m England between 1805-14, he was 
continuously m India for forty-one years He wrote his first 
great Minute m 1807 and it was due to his profound know- 
ledge and the recovery of his health that he wiUmgly returned 
to India m 1814 to hve amongst the people until his death 
He had time, then, to do a great deal for India and he did it 
He was the first Governor to give Indians, by heredity con- 
cerned with revenue, responsible posts m his^ own revenue 
department, for, he said, they have been all their fives accus- 
tomed to such mquines He gave them better pay m return 
for their acceptmg a training to enable them to work with 
Enghsh officials He founded the Maharatta Kutchery of the 
Board of Revenue, which was stiU existmg m 1 880 He started 
a small scTiool for trainmg teachers for pubhc instruction, 
but was hampered by bemg allowed for it but half a lac a 
year, the mcome of a well-to-do man Sir Alexander Arbuth- 
not, editor of his Minutes, holds that Munro failed to round 
up his great conception of government at that time with its 
final creation of an able College to tram Indian officials 
because of this miserable allowance Nevertheless he was 
able to defeat the extension of the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal to Madras and to preserve its native ryotwan system 
Madras had for centuries its peasant propnetorship with 
‘hereditary revenue officials, from whom each ruler, whether 
hereditary successor or usurper, received the revenue The 
ryots, in short, managed their own affairs They met 
together to decide on the allocation of land, on cultivation, 
crops, the payment of revenue, etc , and Munro saved this 
system for them “The tendency of the Indian system of 
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I looked forward to our ntirt mcetm^Xvith intense Interest, 
What was my Mend going to propose? I turned this 
question over and over again mmy mind, but loinsupcr 
able were the difficulties that presented thcmselvea to mo 
that my mind Med ma It could Viot be that my fnend was 
going to suggest the revival of caste with its rdj^ems hccnco 
m idol worship its restncficmi m human assodabon, its 
hmitabon of mamage, and its strict rules of caste feeding 
and drinking I knew how my fnend regarded these aspects 
of caste as condemned by opening up of India to the 
modem world, an opening much widened % the experiences 
of the millions of gallant men end women who took on 
active national share in the recent war I failed totally to 
anticipate what he was gomg to tay 
He began by saying One orGocthci very last sayings to 
Eckerraonn was I hate all bungling like sin especially in 
State affislrs from which nothing but ill to thousojKls and 
milhons results. He paused, then continued Nothing but 
JD coma to thousands -and mUlions. That is the essence, la 
great changes we hn>‘C to start with the thousands and 
milliODS, but bunglers start the wrong way up 

I bclioe this Is Inescapable from the vciy nature of the 
high Government of India, The top mch including the Vicc- 
arc always changing In times of transition this Is par 
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ticularly disastrous Den if we eel objective men on the top, 
they have no time in tlicir brief tenures of oflicc to devise 
and w-atch over Uic necessary changes. Tiiat out-and-out 
objective man, the great Thomas Munro, became Governor 
of Madras m 1820. and he was Governor until his death 
from cholera in 1827. He came to India when he w'as cichleen 
and, cNcept for a spell in England between 1806-14, he was 
continuously in India for forty-one years He wrote his first 
great Aftnufe in 1S07 and it was due to his profound know- 
ledge and the recovery of hi.s health that he willingly returned 
to India in 1S14 to live amongst the people until his death 
He had time, tlien, to do a great deal for India and he did it 
He was tlie first Governor to give Indians, by heredity con- 
cerned vvitli revenue, responsible posts in his own revenue 
department, for, he said, they have been all their lives accus- 
tomed to such inquiries Me gave them better pay in return 
for tlicir accepting a training to enable them to work with 
English officials He founded the Maharatta Kutchcry of the 
Board of Revenue, which was still CMSling in 1 880 He started 
a small scTiool for training teachers for public instruction, 
but was hampered by being allowed for it but half a lac a 
year, the income of a well-to-do man Sir Alexander Arbuth- 
not, editor of his Minutes, Iiolds that Munro failed to round 
up his great conception of gov'crnmcnt at that time with its 
final creation of an able College to tram Indian officials 
because of this miserable allowance Nevertheless he was 
able to defeat the extension of the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal to Madras and to preserve its native ryotwan system 
Madras had for centunes its peasant proprietorship with 
■hereditary revenue officials, from whom each ruler, whether 
hereditary successor or usurper, received the revenue The 
ryots, in short, managed their own affairs They met 
together to decide on the allocation of land, on cultivation, 
crops, the payment of revenue, etc , and Munro saved this 
system for them “The tendency of the Indian system of 
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caste* and laws of mhcntanco he said, al?mys has been 
nhist be, to keep the land divided into smal l portions 
amongtt the ryots, and to make the same pcr»on labourer 
farihcr and l^lord.” Why then, ” attempt to subvert an 
flncwDt system which place* the great hotfy of the ryots 
-above want, renders them industrions, frugal and comfort 
able, and preserves the simpUcny of thor manncrj and thar 
respect for pubUc authont)^** 

Munro was no bimgler He started from the base and 
worked upwards. He vms rcsoluttiy opposed to Aping to 
fanoM theories founded on European models” as he put 
it, and he saved the Indian system in his provmce. Its 
effects m the forwardness of Madras amongst province* I* 
seen to this day His great principle of government wo* 
Learn the customs of the people and shape your govern 
ment in accord with them. 

Now let me turn to another great statesman, the late 
President Roosevelt You win *cc ray reason for this as I 
coCilipuft. In September 1937 Roosevelt dedicated the Bonne 
ville Dam upon the Columbia River in the Pacific North 
west of the Umted States. Lower down the count of the 
nver wa* the huge Grand Coulee Dam. These two dams 
opened up by imgalion a great area of land and on enormous 
amount of electric power for factories. 

The President in his speech announced that the North 
west should not be a land of great factory towns It was not 
to be a land of new Pittsburg* It is became I am thinking -- 
of the nation and the r^on 6fly jrars from no^ that I 
venture the further prophecy that ns time passes ViC will do 
everything in our poi^'cr to encourage the building up of the 
smaller communities of the United States. To-day many 
people arc beginning to rcalnc that there is an inherent 
weakness in atlcs, which become loo Urge, and inherent 
strength in a wider geographical distribution of the popula 
tion 
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‘Note the term “inherent strength^’ A very great predeces- 
sor of Roosc\cU ^\cnt further “I view great cities as pesti- 
lential to tlic’ health, the morals, and the liberties of man ” 
I am, myself, in agreement with President Jefferson, particu- 
larly in relation to India. Calcutta has become the curse of 
Bengal, Bombay overwhelms its presidency, and Karachi 
stultifies the native rural character of Sind Kcmal Ataturk 
did well to choose Angora as his capital in place of Con- 
stantinople I w'ould here com two aphorisms for your 
mcmoiy' The first is Life’s truths arc rare visitors to the 
cities , the second is The money of great cities is the enemy 
of tlic soil 

‘I have now reached my proposal for the necessary indus- 
tnahzation of India It is this It must be allotted to and 
connate witli tlic smaller communities of India This is not 
an Aping of President Roosevelt India is essentially the 
country of smaller communities, and I choose the word 
“connate” to show that I intend industry to be born from 
and witli the essential characteristic of the country 
‘Here I accept with sincere gratitude an article by Mr 
C H Parr, Imperial Agncultural Research Institute, Delhi, 
which appeared in Indian Farming, August 1944 ’ 

My friend took the magazine from the table and placed 
it upon his knees 

‘Mr Parr’, he said, ‘begms with a sketch of the evils that 
over-urbanization has upon agricultural India, that evil 
which the astute Trotsky summed up under the one word 
“scissors” “Studying the graph of agncultural and mdus- 
tnal prices,” wntes Su John Maynard, “Trotsky’s eye was 
caught by the uneven divergence of the two hnes from the 
norm, and he said that they resembled a steadily widening 
expansion of a pair of scissors ” The mcomes of the Russian 
fanners, except m the surplus gram areas, were so small they 
could not buy industnal goods In the surplus-producmg 
south and south-eastern European Russia, the farmers 
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limited gram producton so aj to eoiofo fitgh prices of 
grams to match the high prices of mduitnal goods. The 
production of both goods and grams, therefore^ fell far short 
6f the tnaximum. We win not, however concern ourselves 
further with Maynard s valuable dednctioni, but return to 
scissors as evidenced m India, one blade bang rural, one 
urban. 

Almost an modem attention has been paid to the urban 
population and the rural has sunk under the load? Rural 
India has paid the piper but urban India has called the tune. 
The blades of the semors are wide apart. It is the object 6f 
Mr Pair though ho is evidently unaware of Trotsky s 
graphic symbol, to bnng the blades closer together 

Of India s total population says Mr Parr about 
90 per cent are rural and dependent cm agrkultuxc and oncil 
laiy occupaUons, yet, he continues, agriculture, owing to 
the seasc^ nature of its major operations, cannot ^tc 
employmenC to its own fann labour for more thap a third 
of the year Even the tenant cultivator himself is more or less 
idle for half the year ” 

This dearly means that there is a very huge amount of 
unused labonr m India, the poverty of which is one of tho 
paralytic plamts of the poliUctans. I, myself would add that 
this is also due to occupational caste, with its ngid restric 
tion of men to one typo of work. 

Is It really necessary asks Mr Parr ” that the industry 
should continue to create its own town population, with 
special problems and demands for special amcnitiei, leaving 
the rural popublion which pays in no small measure for 
these amemties, undcrcmploy^ half productii'c, and there- 
fore half fed and half-noanshcd without the ability to pby 
Its proper jjart as a consumer of the very arlides which the 
dty is anxious to produce and sell?” 

Must the scissors ha\x such widdy dhtrgeot btadesT 
Cannot the gap between be so overcome that It ceases to 
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exist? Of course this is possible, if only we can get nd of the 
bunglers, the muddling men of nuddhng talent 

‘Mr Parr contmues “Let heavy mdustnes be located 
near the source of their raw matenals, but let the produc- 
tion of articles for the home market (which is largely the 
rural market) be distributed as rationally and systematically 
as possible throughout the areas which provide the said 
market and which can also provide the required labour ” 

‘That IS the very heart of the proposal,’ declared my fnend 
m an emphatic tone ‘It is different from Mr Roosevelt’s, 
but then Mr Roosevelt was opemng up new territory The 
Pacific North-west method was to have “postage-stamp 
rates” for the electnc power of the dams, which means that, 
however far a locdhty was from the source of power, it paid 
the same rates as did one m the vicmity of the dam itself 
Farms were to be small,-»and those workmg on the farms 
were also to work the local factories The urban people were 
no longer to be divorced from the soil and so a great sm of 
' the bunglers expiated 

‘Mr Parr’s solution is essentially Indian It is based on 
small commimities, almost, mdeed, on large famihes He 
goes on to a very clear-sighted vision of the benefit that could 
be extracted from the War He pomts out that famung is 
now helped by mechamcal and electncal knowledge Sowmg 
and reapmg m an uncertam climate can be speeded up by the 
use of small tractors , electnc hght and cookmg are domestic 
time-savers, refrigerators prevent wastage of food, good 
tools are^beneficial AH these articles could be manufactured 
m the countryside where they would be used by men hvmg 
m the famung villages who have some mechamcal and 
electncal knowledge This knowledge the soldiers have 
acquired m the War 

‘ But let us return to Mr Parr’s own words “ The present 
war”, he wntes, “is a highly mechanized affair and a con- 
siderable number of men from rural areas have received 
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limited gram production so at to ensure high prices of 
grains to mat^ the high prices of industrial goods The 
production of both goods and grams, therefore^ feU far short 
bf the maximunL Wo will not, however concern ourselves 
further with Maynard s valuable deductions, but return to 
sdxsors as evidenced m India, one blade being rural, one 
urban- 

Almost all modem attention has been paid to the urban 
population and the rural has sunk under the load- Rural 
India has paid the piper but urban India has called the tune. 
The blades of the scusori are wide apart. It is the object bf 
Mr Parr though he is evidently unaware of TVotsky i 
graphic symbol, to bring the blades closer together 

Of India s total population says Mr Parr about 
90 per cent arc rural and dependent on agriculture and andl 
laiy occupatiooi yet, he contmues agriculture, owing to 
the seasonal nature of its major operabons, cannot give 
employment to ns own farm labour for more than a third 
of the year Even the tenant cultivator himKlfU more or less 
idle for half the year ” 

This clearly means that there is a very huge amount of 
unused labour in India, the poverty of which is one of the 
paralyte plaints of the politicians I myteif would add that 
this IS also due to occupational caste, with its rigid restric- 
tion of men to one type of work- 

Is it really necessary asks Mr Parr “that the industry 
should continue to create Its own town population, with 
tpecinl problems and demands for tpedal amenities, leaving 
the rur^ population, whidi pays in no small measure for 
these amautics^ isadcremphy^ prodacti\'c aad there 

fore half fed and half noumhed without the ability to play 
its proper part as a consumer of the \“eiy articles which the 
aty IS anxious to produce and sell?” 

Must the scissors haw such widely di>‘crgcnt blades? 
Cannot the gap beb^een be so overcome that it ceases to 
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exist? Of course this is possible, if only we can get rid of tbe 
bunglers, tbe muddling men of middling talent 
‘Mr Parr contmues “Let heavy industries be located 
near the source of their raw materials, but let the produc- 
tion of articles for the home market (which is largely tlie 
rural market) be distributed as rationally and systematically 
as possible throughout the areas which provide the said 
market and which can also provide the required labour.” 

‘That IS the very heart of the proposal,’ declared my friend 
m an emphatic tone ‘It is different from Mr Roosevelt’s, 
but then Mr Roosevelt was opemng up new terntory. The 
Pacific North-west method was to have “postage-stamp 
rates” for the electnc power of the dams, which means that, 
however far a locfihty was from the source of power, it paid 
the same rates as did one in the vicimty of the dam itself 
Farms were to be small, .and those worbng on the farms 
were also to work the local factones The urban people were 
no longer to be divorced from the soil and so a great sin of 
the bunglers expiated 

‘Mr Parr’s solution is essentially Indian It is based on 
small commumties, almost, mdeed, on large famihes He 
goes on to a very clear-sighted vision of the benefit that could 
be extracted from the War He pomts out that fanrung is 
now helped by mechamcal and electrical knowledge Sowing 
and reapmg m an uncertain climate can be speeded up by the 
use of small tractors , electnc'hght and coolang are domestic 
time-savers, refngerators prevent wastage of food, good 
tools arejieaeficial Ah these articles could be manufactured 
m the countryside where they would be used by men hving 
in the fanning vihages who have some mechamcal and 
electncal knowledge This knowledge the soldiers have 
acquired m the War 
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intensivt training m the mechanical arts. Many of these 
men will have acquired sufficient skill to be turned to good 
account in the post war development of rural industry 
'If centralization of industry is continued m the future 
as in the past, there will be many misfortunes,” says Mr 
Parr There will be insufficient ftiuds for public sendees in 
the countryude those in mdustiy will be too distant from 
a proper supply of fruits, milk, and dairy products and, 
wfaat IS of vital importance, the soil win continue to be 
starved of its natural foods, the public refuse and waste 
products, which should be returned to it os composted 
manure. 

Now as regards local govemment of these areas Mr 
Parr doe« not deal with this, but we clcirly have to do so 
We have the very substance of it in the centuries-old habits 
of India, They always had nssociauvt self-government. If 
one must use aphrase which moderns understand. The large 
family system was aisodadvclygoNcmed far more so in fact 
than the small family in which the father was essentially the 
master But the large family has enough adults to make 
association work The head of the family constitutes the final 
author!^ but he is much more mlliraiced by the general 
ophuon of the family than the father of a sraat family U by 
his children. The father of the small family may be kindly 
and indulgent, but if he chooses to play the tyrant, he has no 
opposition. 

With its large families, the village, which Is composed of 
several such families, is associatne, whether it be the Mir 
of pre-revoluUonary Russia or the Indian village with its 
/wncbyoi All gather together to discuss common questions 
m a familiar and fncndly way It is Mackenzie NVallacc, I 
think, who tells us that Russian peasants arc stry aOcc 
donate to one another ^Vhcn they meet to discuss Milage 
tSain everyone can have his lay They often get so exated 
and loud that it seems, to the outsider that they must come 
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to blows But nothing of the sort happens Somehow the 
general opimon emerges above the dm, and soon everyone 
IS happy with a decision that no-one disputes It was the 
same wtli the Indian ryots Not even caste was able to make 
msuperable barriers and, in quite recent times, we know that 
Braliman, Vaishya, Sudra, and Moslem — all the classes of 
the village in fact — decided on village affairs with mutual 
fellowship The associative spirit, the civic spmt in a small 
sphere, is amongst their inevitable creations, if they are left 
to themselves If let alone they have, in fact, withm them the 
mevitabihty of forming what Sir Jolm Maynard so well 
terms, “democracy upon the lower or the local plane, a 
hvmg constitution, with no formal procedure, for those 
thmgs which come within the range of the expenence of the 
ordinary man 

‘There is, then, in India an untapped source of true 
democracy, a far more radical one than that of the urban 
crowds, which can be forced by the propaganda-press, 
cajoled, bribed or fnghtened mto votmg for ambitious and 
self-seekmg candidates, m spite of British methods mtended 
to produce a fair vote in each voter It is far more genume 
than the “organized pubhc opmion”, which, with such per- 
sistent subjectivity, the Bntish look upon as the voice to 
shape the future of all India It is the rich men, the place- 
hunters, the sociahsts, and other pai^es, whom the Bntish 
conjure mto bemg by their methods, but not the associative 
or CIVIC sense 

‘That mdigenous associative sense, which organizes the 
personal security of mdmduals mto the jomt seciuity of 
groups, IS the sense upon which the future countryside could 
be built m spite of the mtrusion of such a power-force as 
modem mdustnahsm The associative sense of the Indian 
village has been respected and supported by a number of 
great Tulers, mcludmg of course our four M’s The Royal 
Commission on Decentralization m India m 1909, were m 
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no doubt about It We are of the opinion” they wrote, 
that the foundation of any stable edifice whidi shall associ- 
ate the people with the administration must be the village 
as bang of much greater antiquity than administrative 
creations such as the tahsils, and one in which the people 
are known to one another and have interests which converge 
on well recognized objects,” 

To adapt industry to an caUension of the vilbge system 
with its great antiqinty wiU be the indigenous or tiw Indian 
way of its estabbshment whereas to break up the village* 
by fordng individuals out of than mto great industrial 
aties, there to form an urban prolctanat, is to my mind a 
diabolical act for the specific reason that in India t^cre is no 
ge nera l civk sense Wc have shown that this i* Jo again and 
agam in our earlier talks, and we know the horrors that arc 
now resulting and will result Crorn this It vdU I"«y be 
diabolical m its results and It would be doubly diabolical 
for u*, who know to support it The Indians themsd't*, of 
course, are not aware that they lack the civic sense, for the 
simple reason that they do not know what it Is. They rccog 
nlzo it in the British to the d^ree that th^ lay claim to it 
at if It were more or lets natural to nil men But, when they 
come to display it os they themselves bclic%e, it is at once 
apparent that they have not got it They think of thcrascKxs, 
of their famihes, of their castes of their communities. Bat, 
in the democrat upon the lo%vcr or the local planed of 
Maynard they have it excellently developed Here Is a state- 
ment: of Q very tympalhcuc Indian official, Lt-Coloncl S J 
Thomson in Tht Rfal Incflan People 1914 of the people of 
Bundelkund ”Tbe rural inhabitants of the district v.tro 
simple law-abiding people with whom wc were on cxceUcnt 
terms, and the headmen, usually small landowners, v-tro as 
dignified courteous, and intelligent m pursuit of their special 
occupations as the class almost Imunably is arxl again 
The small landowners, the headmen of the vfllages and the 
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peasantry arc the backbone of the State TIoey were never a 
match for the trading-classes m chicane, and nowadays, 
when so many of the latter arc educated, their position is 
worse than ever ” 

‘Nevertheless, though their position is now again worse 
even tlian when Thomson wrote, these rural representatives 
of the civic sense on a small scale still exist and it is upon 
them that a great part of the present and future industry can 
be built up on indigenous Indian lines Here is a genuine 
Indian associative spirit Here, too, amongst the villages and 
in the rural areas arc the men whom the peasants would 
select to manage the small rural factories, m which they 
themselves would, be the workmen during the all-too-many 
present days of unemployment Here also, m the soldiers, 
who have returned to their villages, are the men of me- 
chamcal knowledge who (vould be so helpful and needful at 
the start 

‘As to the time lost at the rural factones, when the village 
workmen have to leave them and work upon their fields, 
we will content ourselves and end our talk with a quotation 
from our excellent thinker, Mr Parr “It may be argued 
that rural industry could not afford to allow its plant and 
management to remain idle for a third of the year, while 
agncultural labour is at work upon the fields Some adjust- 
ment here is admittedly necessary but there can be no ques- 
tion whether the claims of management and plant should 
be permitted to take precedence over those of human labour 
now suffering from a lack of opportumty to attam even a 
modest standard of hvmg Let the plant have its hohdays 
for overhaul and repair, and let the management take to the 
countryside, where they will find scope for their organizing 
abihties m the development of Government planned co- 
operative activities and rural welfare work by which rural 
mdustry itself will, in the long run, be mdirectly but very 
defimtely benefited When^ industry is produemg for a 
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localized homo market, Iosks occasioned by penodte sus- 
pension of production and provision of storage can be 
adjusted m selling prices, while maintaining an economic 
balance due to increased purchasing power of labour and 
the reduction in the cost of distribution Furthermore, pnccs 
can be protected by tariffs as in the case of sugaf 



XVI 


4 t our next meeting my friend began by saying ‘The 
associative, spirit that arises from the large family 
X JL system guided our suggestions for a ruralized 
industry at our last discussion, and \wll be the only guide to 
our discussion to-night on*the reinstatement of the peasants ’ 
‘There is also caste,’ I added 

‘There is also caste,’ my friend agreed ‘But, of caste and 
the large family, the large family is the older It is the first 
basis upon which people’s knowledge of each other is 
founded and adjustment to each other is assured ’ 

‘Whereas caste unites by dividing,’ I said 
My friend laughed ‘It is odd, is it not, that the Indians 
should so often bnng up the saying Divide and rule, as a 
charge against the British, when they themselves have been 
the world’s chief exponents of this art ’ 

‘ Caste certamly is the most ngid division of society ever 
mvented,’ I said ‘At the same time it is the most ngid form 
of adhesion of groups of men together ’ 

My fnend was silent for a httle while Then he began ‘I 
suggest, that while we have to recognize caste and the divi- 
sions it causes m the villages, we will deal no more with caste, 
but, m our proposals, we will consider the family and the 
villages only Make them more prosperous and self-mam- 
taimng, and the education that tins wiU bnng about will get 
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nd of the squalid mud huts the filtii and misery of the un 
happy untouchables, which can be seen on the outskirts of 
thousands of viHage* A prosperous village would the 
qmckcx become ashamed of such vitiblo Inhumanity because 
of its growth m neatness and cleanliness- So if wo concen 
tratc on our object,lf wo flow in the charmed wo have marked 
out m our previous talk we shall, I think, erect a condition 
in the countryside of pndo of achievement, in which the 
divisions due to caste and outcaste wilT appear as objection 
able to the villagers as they appear now to Europeans, even 
tosucfaafhendofIn(haasthelateMr CF Andrevi-s, who 
was BO revolted by what he called the sub-hmuan cxl^ce 
of the millions of the depressed classes of ^urul India- 
I fully agree, I mtervened eagerly Yet to restore a 
peasantry to a sound and national basis, the abolition of a 
good ded more than caste is cssdhtiaL There will bo more 
stubborn opponents than the Brahmans 

Unqueshonab^ that is so assented my rnend. But we 
will de^ with the positive factors of n sound pcosontiy first 
You and I have so often talked on this subject that we should 
by now have an inkling of what these prlnapks art. 

For the sake of clanty I proposed we should divide 
them mto mtcmal and external 

That we must ccrtamly try to do went on my friend 
The first social unit can be stated in terms of the past as the 
self-governing viUago system. That was the original relation- 
ship The peasants owned the hnd on condition that they 
paid taxes in the form of produce to the King, and the King 
had the rtaprocal duly of protecting and preserving the 
peasants The King in the past bad his own land to deal 
with as he willed, but o\*cr the land of the country he bad 
no right of proper^ os Mr D\ijadas Dalta shows In his 
Peasant Proprietorship In India 

The first pnnciplc of a sound peasantry is peasanl-owncf 
ship of the bnd it cultivates, and the reason for this U 
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obvious peasants take far more trouble with the land that 
IS their own. By family ownership, the peasants came to 
know the land, as it must be known, with love They love 
' the land and consequently, they take the same care of the 
land and their tools and their animals as they do of their 
children Personal ownership will always have to be the 
basis of intensive farming, by which food' can most safely 
be produced Some uses of the land, no doubt, require large- 
scale farming, but, speaking generally, the soil demands for 
its cultivation and preservation personal farming “Trifles”, 
Hasbach tells us, “ are the very object of the small cultivator , 
he has everything near him and under his eye, makes use of 
every small advarytage, cultivates every comer, has the help 
of his wife, and bnngs up his children to be the most useful 
the country produces Such men serve the land as it should 
be served, never stmting® themselves, and as absorbed m 
their service as any pnest in his religion ” 

‘This close relationship with the land is brought about by 
the village council, or panchyat, as it is called m Ind?a, which 
Munro and others sought so strenuously to preserve I 
propose only to repeat a later approval of its value It is the 
conclusion of the Report of the Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralization in India, 1909, and reads “We are of the opmion , 
that the foundation of any stable edifice which shall associate 
the people with the admmistration must be the village as 
bemg an area of much greater antiquity than the admmistra- 
tive creations such as tahsils, and one in which people are 
known to one another and have interests which converge on 
well-recognized objects ” 

‘From the village arose the panchyat It was the authority 
for all village affairs The members of it are chosen, not by 
any open or secret ballot, but by aU the villagers gettmg 
together and argumg together, and even shouting, until 
the five members of the panchyat are chosen by general 
consent. There are no parties and no votmg, and matters 
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coming before the pa»dtyat art settled m the same v«*ay 
a* the election, namely ijy hSirmg evidence and opinions 
and then coming to a common decision It is the family 
way 

The old panchyats dealt with aH village afTaira Their 
mectingi were pubhc and aU the vniagcn could attend They 
had, for mitance, a village schoolmaster whose position was 
hereditary and who was paid by a share in the village 
produce and a bit of land for himself To this day as long 
as the panckyat has a share In education and the direction 
of school fees, education has tome success, but where cduca 
tion 18 only under a higher or created authonty it wanes. So 
also is it with Poor Relief The village system had excellent 
methods of rehef but it now has been grievously injured by 
urban influence So also with Sanitation Public Works 
inclu d in g Water Works, Watch anfl Ward, and the Adminis- 
tration of Local Justice. It was Sir William Sleeman, who 
as long ago as 1840 in Rambles and Recollections pointed 
oat that it was impossible to arrive at the truth in o Bnhsh 
Court, whereas, it was easy for the panch)xit "I bclicNe” 
he wrote, that there are no people In the world from whom 
it is more easy to get it — the truth — in their own viDage 
communities where they state it before their relations, 
eHcrs and neighbours, whose esteem is necessary to happi- 
ness and can only be obtained by odbcrenco to the truth.” 
The litigation of the villagers of the present day was avoided 
You will remember how the peasants of Miss Emerson s 
village, Pochpawa, entered into what she called absurd 
litigation expenses for disputes obout land ond she assigns 
this avidity for bnd to the simple reason that the villagers 
ore habitually underfed and land, of course, means food 
Lastly the panch}'at was the ogcncy In assessing with the 
Revenue Officers the tax the viHagers had to pay 

Now we come to the very core of India, wherein wc see 
m remarkable exemplification of Godheg great u)ing 
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“Only that is good for a nation which conics from its own 
core and its own need ’ ' 

Here I interrupted with the remark ‘ I know what you are - 
leading up to, namely, payment of tax in the villagers’ 
produce ’ 

My fnend nodded 

‘Before you enter into this vital subject, I should like to 
point out that, according to a recent authority of high stand- 
ing, tins need of payment m produec is an essential of all 
farmers, who regard farming as an art rather tlian an in- 
dustry I will read it out to you It is from the Earl of Ports- 
mouth’s book Ahcrnainc to Death, published in 1943 The 
Earl wiles in lus,fifth chapter “If any system of land is to 
be healthy, it must rely less and less on money payment, and 
more and more on mutual partnership If large estates or 
groups of small estates aVid owner-occupiers could become 
co-operative units, both for purchase and external needs, 
such as implements and, in certain cases, feeding-stuffs, and 
for the processing and sale of their crops, it would be possible 
for the tenant farmer to hold his land in return for payment 
m kmd of a proportion of his produce This, while allowing 
the maximum initiative in farm management, would wed the 
farmer to a good rotation for the upkeep of his land and 
stock Payment of rent in kmd might have a defimte 
place m the assurance of sound husbandry Pajments could, 
and perhaps should, be asked for in the type of produce or 
crop which improves the land ” The author then goes on to 
say what this produce or crop m Bntam should be I may 
add that the Earl is a landowner, who pays careful attention 
himself to his land , m short, he is a practismg fanner ’ 

"My fnend hstened with close attention to these words and 
sat for some tim e engrossed m thought Fmally he said 
‘This Earl is far-sighted and, of course, far more knowledge- 
able as a fanner than you or I Yet nothmg could surpnse me 
more than that a fanner, hving in a land where fanmng as a 
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money making busmess n so firmly established as It li in 
Englaiid^ ihonld be one with tis in the fundamental doctnne 
of payment m produce. It is very remarkable and as hopeful 
as it IS remarkable. It certainly strengthens our plea In a 
most acc^tablc manner 

Now I must continue ho went on with our Indam 
peasants, who already posscsic* traditionally what your 
author calls “mutual partnership 

Payment m produce is a payment that peasants xmder 
stand It IS a payment m something which thty themselves 
produce under their own eyes and with their own and their 
families hands, whereas payment m money th^ do not 
understand, because its roots are clscwhc?^ and not in their 
own fields. No-one can dispute this fundamental fact. Baden- 
Powcll in, his Short Accoimt of Land Rerenue 1907 said 
that h escapes any complicated talcublions of the cultiva 
tor*i profit, or cost of production, orabout the relathx value 
of the land, or the productiveDess of the season.” 

It does tins, of course, by bdng a proportion of the pro- 
duce of the year itself and, when there was a famine year 
there may be nothing to divide and revenue relief followed 
automatkally Moreover the tax was a tax on the farmer s 
active interest, for he benefited by good crops, not poor 
ones 

Akbar it seems introduced payment in money but he 
left the dioice of payment m money or in produce to the tax 
payers. Still, payment m mon^ was introduced and as we 
know eventually became customary As far as I know pay 
ment in kind now occurs only in n few NaU« States 

This leads us to a brief rmiew of the giants relation to 
mon^ Clcariy since Akbar allowed a payment In money 
the peasants must ho.\t bad mon^ in those days I know hltle 
or nothing about it and must lca\*c it at that. But the charoc 
ter of the money of that time was definite enough it was 
durable It was made from gold silver or baser metal*, flod 
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its character of durability was its recommendation to all 
Indians, rich and poor It was somctlnng to store against 
what in England we call a rainy day, but m India is a dry 
monsoon Metal was stored on a very large scale in India. 
The Roman WTitcr, Pliny, in the first century a d , called 
India “a veritable sink of the precious metals”, and a 
WTitcr m Blackwood m 1928, w-rotc “India’s total absorp- 
tion throughout the 430 j'cars (from the discovery of the sea- 
route to India) to date has been 553 million sterling in gold 
and 4,556 million sterling w'orth of silver ” Tlie amount 
absorbed before the discovery of the sea-route, he adds, 
must be immense, but cannot be calculated 

‘So, when Bernier, tlie French traveller, some three cen- 
tunes ago w’as amdzed at the incredible quantities of women’s 
ornaments and gold and silver-threaded dress, men’s turbans 
and the private jewels and State jewels, it was not so much 
at finery that he w'as looking, as at stored wealth The wealth 
was not spent, except m emergency, but was handed on from 
generation to generation 

‘The humble peasants did not get a large share of this 
wealth, but they accumulated what they could m armlets and 
anklets for their women and in com, which they buried At 
times of famine or other misfortune, they dug up their coins 
and turned their women’s ornaments into com, by havmg 
them weighed before them by the village financial functionary 
who had them minted, but gave cash down for them With 
this com the peasants bought what they needed from out- 
side So the villagers were able to supply their own corns and 
hquidate a crisis by issuing more money, an example, I 
might add, which Sweden followed so successfully m the 
recent world crisis of the early ’thirties 

‘But, by Act vm of 1893, the Bntish Indian Government 
abohshed this right of the peasants to nunt their metals We 
need not go into the temporary reasons for this, the fact 
must sufl&ce us 
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Moreover lome yean before this Act, »uits for village 
debt* to the sowairs were taken out of the hands of the 
panchyats and wntes Sir Malcolm Darling m The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt handed over to the avil 
courts presided over by professional judges, caDed munsifs 
men trained m the stnctestsauc of the law for the most part 
bom in the town, knowing little of the village and often 
alhed with the moneylender by caste if not by actual rdalioU' 
ship The rigid appheation of the law which ensued put 
the Ignorant peasant entirtly at the mcn:y of his creditor 
So the stnvcars or moneylenders, once village functionancs 
dealing with the peasants according to what the panchyats 
considered right and reasonable, b^ame privileged persons 
under the British Indian Law and consei^enUy of course 
the maateri of the improvident villagers Hence the Kamfas 
of the Royal Agricultural Commmionert, bond scTrTmts 
of their master hence the strangling oflndian peasants by 
debt that is too well known for Airthcr mention now 
My friend looked to the eastern sky 
That IS enough for I think 1 must not rob you of 

your sleep, he said 

Pray continue I urged To-morrow is Sunday and 
he abed if I wish. I should much like to hear your summary ’ 
That should not lake long returned my friend, for It 
rcafly only amounts to rcstonngccTtain rights totho peasants. 
They are, in the order we hare taken them, the right to o 
share in the production oftheindustrialnecdsofthecoont/y 
side. That we discussed m the talk preceding this one. The 
villagcn Industnes have been destroj'cd by machine made 
goods manufactured in towns and often towTis of other 
countries, and a share m the proposed new induslnalbation 
oflodiaisthevillagers nghLasapartofthelrrcmsuieraent 
In this present talk we hax-c discussed peasant-ownership 
ofbnd That has to be restored and I for one should not 
refnun from scxmty m the case of lands taken ox-cr in pa) 
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ment of debt Surely there is something to pay baek in return 
for the enormous o\cr-pa\mcnt of debts on the part of the 
peasants We know what the Kamias in law owe their masters, 
but do we know w'hat in life the masters owe the Kamiasl 
‘Then comes tlic restoration of the panchyats and their 
functions , lastly, the restoration of the peasants’ money, and 
right to coin money If tlicrc arc not enough mints it is not 
hard to create more That, indeed, seems to bring our review 
of tlic internal conditions of the Indian peasants to an end 
Webave yet to deal w'lth the external, the modern version of 
the King’s duties m the past, w'hich will be the subject of 
our next talk ’ 
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XVII 

T onight, b^an my friend wc have to dt*cna the 
external atpcct of the peasants of India, namdy the 
relation of Authority to ihenn 
I propose to begin with a remarkable statement upon this 
aspect It IS the hUmorandum presented by the Punjab 
Zammdars Association to the Statutory Commission of 
19\) and is one of the few and possibly the only Indian 
Agrarian Memotandum presented to it 

That Commission appointed by Parliament was a very 
peculiar and subjective one for an agricultural lubcontincnt 
There were seven members, only two of whom bad anything 
approaching to mlcrcsts m the countryside of their own 
country The Chairman, Sir John Simon was an expert In 
British political legality there Was a distinguished urban 
journalist there ^^-cre two members of the Labour Party 
itself the latest development of British urban parliamen- 
tananism* Capable though the nKrobers were in their own 
spheres. In their subjectivity and their lack of objeetK-e 
understandmg of the mass of the Indian people, they Vr-erc 
destined to be the bunglers in Stale oflairi, i^hom Qoclhe 
particularly hated because from them, as be said, nothing 
but ill comes to thousands and miUions 

The Memorandum of the Zanundars Association slrotc 
to instruct them as to the attitude of modern Authonty to 
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the Indian agrarians and its unhappy results But they strove 
^ m vain Tlic Commissioners’ Report practically ignored the 
Indian farmers I ask you, for example, to look for a fitting 
description of the withering cflcct of the legalized money- 
lenders upon the Indian agrarians The moneylenders do not 
even figure in the Index Except for a brief reference to them 
in 1 , 343, extraordinary in itself in that it is without com- 
ment, there IS no mention of them So, too, with regard to 
education, there is only a brief and useless reference to its 
agrarian aspect Education for farming was outside the 
mental scope of the Commissioners So also was the 
adequate political representation of the law-abiding back- 
bone of India, ns Thomson calls the heads of the villages and 
the sallagcrs No,'tlicir attention was riveted to the politi- 
cally clamorous, the women, and the depressed classes 
From the point of view qf the mass of the Indian people, 
the Report was a mere piece of forensic and political 
jugglery Tins, however, was not their fault They had no 
cars for the agriculturists, and, as Thorcau said “It takes 
two to speak the truth, one to speak and the other to hear ” 
‘The Punjab Zamindars foresaw tlus danger and strove 
to avert it by their Memorandum Let me, therefore, read 
some extracts from this notable document It was respect- 
ful, as it had to be to the seven members chosen by the 
Parliament of Bntam — far more so than I have been, you 
xvill say — but that did not detract from its force 

‘Here are some of the words of the Memoraitdum “This 
Association would impress on the Statutory^ Commission 
with all possible emphasis, that the urban middle-class, 
which is akin to and includes the moneylendmg class, has no 
sympathy with the agricultural classes whatever, and that 
the interests of the two classes are diametrically opposed to 
each other The rmddle class, with the acadermcal education 
which they have received, look down upon the agncultunsts 
as bemg only good enough to plough land, to produce food, 
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Ripply the revenues, act as catmon fodder and to be exploited 
in every way conceivable. Although the urban middle clan 
have recently proposed nnivenal tuffirage, it is only to create 
-a huge irrespormble electorate, whom in their poverty 
Ignorance and immense mnnbcre th^ expect to keep undq* 
their influence. In India the power of the mon^lcndcn It 
universal and supremo. 

The educational policy of Government whereby educa 
tional facflities were to the towns, has favoured this 

class they have monopolized the Indian press they are 
carrying on propaganda in England and all over the world 
pretendmg to be the spokesmen of India Their aims arc 
to rule India and to bring every other class, including the 
Indian Pnnccs, under their doinimon id obtam and keep 
a monopoly of Government appointments to Impose almost 
the whole burden of loxotioa on the agricultural classes 
and to obtam possession of the land 'by repealing all laws 
that are protective of Zammdars against usury and seques 
tratton 

The Government of India has become an urbanized 
Government, despite the appointment of our popular Vice- 
roy and has completely \o^ touch wHlh the agricultural 
population Behind the urbanized Government of Iridla 
stands the urbanized Bntish Parliament, that Is c%en unfair 
to the agnculturists of iu orni country and to inquire Into 
the reforms necessary to India is the Statutory Commission 
composed of the representatives of the urbanized British 
Parliament 

Here my fnend ceased reading and rising to his feet in a 
mood of great excitement paced to and fro while he poured 
forth these words There lies the supreme blunder of the 
modem British, not only In India but in other parts of the 
Empire they have forgotteitihc land ond its peasantries. 
Thereby they arc likely to lose India, ond to effect much 
disaster amidst agntullurc In the lands they rule Bntiih 
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Authority thought it must estabhsh a Government of India, 
whereas we know its plain duty was to re-estabhsh the people 
of India, whom it had thrust mto the jaws of the money- 
lenders and hfe-suckers, and, when a Government does this, 
whatever be its pubhc professions, it makes the peasants 
nothing m the State, they are a peasantry m thrall ’ 

My fnend_ resumed bis seat and sat for some minutes in 
gloomy sdende 

‘I am depressed’, he finally went on, ‘because I do not 
see any human, associative Imlc between Authority and the 
servers of the land Yet never did such a link seem more 
necessary There is so much that Authonty has to do for 
the soil and the peasants Apart from the protection of the 
farmers, which wp discussed m our last talk, there is the 
provision of the soil with more manure, with regulated 
jvater, its protection agamst erosion, and, with these, un- 
proved methods of cultivation 
‘But as the Memorandum states, there is a great gulf 
between the educated and the farmers, and those who have 
knowledge of the methods by which the above needs can be 
served, are unfortunately on the wrong side of the gulf 
That was not the case m the relations of Authonty and the 
people m the past In the past there were the British Distnct 
Officers, who formed the necessary human hnk 

‘Munro, once more, m his superb Minutes — the Munro 
of whom Su Alexander Arbuthnot, the Editor of the 
Minutes^ said “There were giants in the days of the old 
Company Sahib, and amongst them Su Thomas Munro was 
a head and shoulders taller than his brother giants” — this 
Munro laid down the foUowmg pnnciples, which I will here 
read tO'you “It ought to be our aim”, he wrote upon the 
importance of cultivatmg beneficial famihanty between the 
young officers of the Company and the people, “to give to 
the young servants tlie best opmion of the natives, m order 
that they may b*e better qualified to govern them hereafter 
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We cdn never be qualified to govern those against vdiom we 
are pr^diced If we eatertam a prqadicc at all, it ought 
rather to be m their favour than against them. We ought to 
4aiow their character but especialty the favourable side of 
It for if we only know the unfavourable, it will beget con- 
tempt and harshness on the one part and discontent on the 
other The custom of appointing young men os soon ns 
leave college, to bo Registrars to Zfffah** (that is District or 
Collectors^ “Courts is calculated rather to produce than 
obviate this evil When a young man is transferred from 
College to the Office of the ZOiah Registrar he finds himself 
at once invested with |udicial fbnctions. He learns forms 
before ho learns things He becomes full oCthe respect due 
to the Court, but knows nothmg of the people He is placed 
too high above them to have any gcnc^ Intercourse with 
them. He has little opportunity of seeing them C3tccpl in 
Court, He secs only the wont part of them, and under the 
worn shapes He sees than as plainUiT and defendant, 
exasperated agtumt each other or as criminals and the un 
favourable opnuon with which be too often at first enters 
among them, in place of being removed by expencncc, is 
every day strengthened and increased In the revenue 
department (to which my friend added the WTsrds In 
which a young official had to tour the countiyside and go 
into the villages') he has an almost boundless field 
from which be may draw at pleasure his knowledge of the 
people. As he has it in tus power at some lime or other to 
show kindness to them all in settling ihcir differences, in 
occasional indulgence m their rents. In faaUtaimg the per 
fonnance of their ceremonies, and many other ways and 
os he secs them without oflknal forms or restraint, they come 
to him freely not only on the public but often on their 
private concerns ” 

Here, then entr a century ago said my fnend are bUl 
down the true relation that Is needed to link Authority with 
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llic people Now let us turn back to the Punjab Zamindars’ 
Memorandum for a further statement upon the relation of 
urban and agricultural “Clash as urban and agricultural do 
m Great Britain, the United States, and other countries, the 
cleavage between these interests in India is far greater than 
in any other countr}' m the world, owing to the people m 
India always having followed hereditary oceupations, whieh 
has caused them through the ages to develop into two widely 
divergent groups ” These two groups’, went on my friend, 
are the Something and the Nothing, or the Something only 
in tlie sense tliat it may be exploited 

‘This sense of being separate and superior is far more 
prevalent amongst the Indian officials than it is amongst the 
Bntish, for the rgason, which the Memorandum states The 
British, on the contrary, have the civic sense and it is that 
which gives many of them a rare value in linking Authority 
'vith the people If the Government of India is to be one 
for the people, this should not be forgotten even at tlus late 
hour 

Lt -Colonel Tliomson, towards the close of his book The 
Silent India, 1913, puts this precious truth well as the follow- 
ing extracts show “If the present little work has any pur- 
pose”, he wntes of his book, “it is to suggest the expediency 
of, so far as is compatible with existing conditions, revertmg 
to the old system of making the personal element the prmci- 
pal factor m the local admimstration of India, and by 
releasing Distnct Officers as far as possible from clencal 
and routine duties, leavmg them time and leisure to mmgle 
\vith the people m their homes It goes without saymg that 
such officers should be most carefully selected It ordi- 
narily takes years for a European to learn to think as 
Indians think It is given to some men to do this almost 
instinctively — others never acquire the faculty It seems 

to be far less a question of mtellectual attainments than of 
personal character The watchword for rulers in India 
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to-day Jt IS, submitted, is to keep in touch with the ma«cs 
— not the nouy minojity m the towns, but the simple ^•olcc 
less millions who live m oknt India. The Collector 
lived for more than half the year htcmlly among the pwpld 
The white sheen of hh tents was the sign that the fneanest 
ryot could plead hii cause, or lay his grievance, before the 
great Sirken- (Government) Itself— for to him the Head of 
the district htu the Go^'cmmcoL Only Anglo-Indians knew 
how greatly such a privilege is valued m the East He spoke, 
and really understood, the patois of the rural classes he 
saw with his own eyes where revenue assessments could be 
justly enhanced or reduced ho knew the family histories of 
the great landowners with whom be rode and shot he settled 
many quarrels and arrested much mischievous Otigation with 
wise advKc and m numerous ways brought home to the 
simple folk the fact that the Slrfjir was not only a definite 
cnti^ but also their Cnend %Vhat used to unpress the 
writer (in the village talk) was that the ojjfcc of the eufogurd 
individual was hardly c\tT mentioned It was the man they 
followed— as they would pventhcopportunlt) again 

Thomson Nvould have the same prinaplcs guide the choice 
of the Indian colleagues of their Bnusb brethren There arc 
he says in The Real Indian People 1914 a number of com 
petent rural Indians of character and Intelligence, who for 
some reason or other havt; foiled to compete with the 
nimblc-w’ittcd students of the towns, but arc kno^n and 
respected for iheir trustworthiness, sympathy and practical 
ability by the people of the couotiysldc, and he dreads and 
rightly dreads the young students who attain to govern 
mental positions by shining in examinations for literary 
ability 

Wc ha\-c now reached the type of men we require for the 
oisodatlvc service of a future rural reconstruction Wc have 
howcNtr to remember that few of them, and none of them 
cs-cntually would be DniJsh The question then arises How 
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ould they be selected*’ We have the answer m what I have 
just said These men are known and respected for their 
trustwortliincss and ability by the people of the countryside, 
in other words, they would be the men who would be chosen 
if the choice was left to the \nllagcrs and farmers I would, 
therefore, leave their selection to the paiichvats and other 
organizations of the country people themselves 
‘And what would their job be*’ It would be to link up the 
technical men of Authority with the villagers of India 
There would be a large number of technical men, such as 
agncultural experts, irngation engineers, elcctncal engineers, 
anti-crosion engineers, foresters, experts in the turning of 
urban and village wastes into effective manure, and other 
obligations of Authority to the people All these experts, at 
present, are on the wrong side of the gulf to that of the 
people, and the duty of tbp associative service would be to 
bndge the'* gulf and make the people understand what it is 
advisable for them to understand of the experts’ work 
^ ‘As an example, let us take the work of the group of 
experts under the Impenal Council of Agricultural Research 
I have made the only approach to them which a layman can , 
I have subscribed to and read their monthly publication 
Indian Farming It is a well set-up magazme with excellent 
articles But, with the exception of such an article as that of 
Mr Parr’s, the articles seem to have no relation whatsoever 
to the ryots and villagers The magazine is itself a mass of 
ably written fragmentations which seem to lack entirely any 
' associative link' with the mass of the farmers 

It is the same with the present experts engaged on the 
making of manure for the farm out of town wastes under 
the able guidance of Dr C N Acharya Dr Acharya m 
Miscellaneous Bulletin No 60, quotes the ten-yearly census 
figures from 1901 to 1^41 He shows us that the town popu- 
lation has mcreased from 68 millions m 1901 to 125 milhons 
m 1941 and anticipates 150 millions m 1951, a substantial 
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number of extra mouths to feed. He then calculates that for 
an urban population of 125 milhoni, there are 16 imllion 
tons of waste that could be turned mto manure for the fields 
andnotcahowlittleofitisactuallybeinguscd Consequently 
he sees a grave danger of food shortage and fandne for this 
and other reasons, such as the number of usdess cattle the 
land has to support and the large use of cow-dung by the 
peasants for fuel, and be adds a grave warning In these 
words **The true significance of thi< waste Is realized when 
one conridcra that the total manunal value of our urban 
refuse, as given In Table in represents material that has been 
directly or indirectly remov^ from our agncullural area 
In view of the rapid rate at which onr urban population is 
increasing, it would be suicidal for our agnculturc to allow 
the dram shown in Table ra to continue unchecked for 
another 50 or 100 years, whidi would mean a rapid deteriom 
tion of the fertility level and the productiit capaaty of the 
mlL” 

Yet the oniy association with the ogncuUunrts went on 
my friend, that this expert can mention h the cash nexus, 
in other words, that the municipalllies should be able to sell 
the manure to farmers, and esp«Hally ncighbounng farmers 
so that transit expenses would not enhance the price inordi 
nately He cannot state, I suppose without danger of being 
acc u sed of impossible exaggernUon, that this waste manure 
is the nght of the country's soil and should be girm to it os 
equipment against future famine, os equipment is given to 
soldiers ognl^ future war 

It IS the same with Sir UcrbcTt Howard s plan for post 

peasants with Aicl and cakubtes that in twenty years lime 
the plan would provide wood for ih^ peasantry and release 
enough cow-dung nosv burnt, for fifteen per cent of the 
enluvated bnd, ^ et he too is not able to slate the right of 
the peasants to fuel, if famine is to be avoided 



‘ It IS the same witli other experts, such as those at present 
^^'ldely separated from the humble rurjil folk, namely the 
engineers who have been inspired by the success of the 
Tennessee Valley Autlionly in the United States of Amenca 
But tlic Tennessee Valley Authority brought the inhabitants 
of the Valley into their scheme from the outset and especially 
the poverty-stricken farmers by means of 20,000 demonstra- 
tion farms Tlicy brought the experts to the people Tlic 
experts lived amongst the people and spoke to them “in a 
tongue that is universal”, said the Chairman, Mr Lihenthal, 
“a language of things close to the people soil fertility, forests, 
electncity, phosphates, factories, minerals, rivers” They 
spoke, therefore, of the Land as it is to the people and not 
of the Motherland as the politicians speak The people 
responded, and, from the days of despair, they entered into 
times of pride in the acluevements of the Valley Hence, I 
assert that, of all serviced that are necessary to the future of 
India, the seiA'ice of an associative service bebveen Authority 
and the people, such as I have outhned, is the most essential ’ 
My fnend rose ‘That is enough for to-mght,’ he said 
‘ May you sleep weU ’ 

‘I always do,’ said I 

‘I, also,’ acquiesced my friend, with a smile ‘It is the one 
way of getting peace into one’s hfe m these turbulent days 
‘ It must be most trymg to have fractious dreams ’ 

‘I have never expenenced them,’ I said 
‘Nor I,’ he added, and we both laughed with mutual self- 
satisfaction 
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XVIII 


T onight s talk wiD be, I ihmV^ otir last, my friend 
began. We have described our objects and the 
service required for their fuliUn\ent. To-nJght we 
have to dlscuu where they could best be attained You 
win, no doubt, yourself have guessed where I would choose 
homes for them. 

I thmk I could, I rephed You have insisted so strongly 
on the p r e ser vatioii of the Indian character in the present 
revolutionary time that my answer is the Natlre Slates, 

Your answer IS correct, responded my fnend Within the 
Native States, the roots of tradition arc still deep enough to 
hold the people amidst the gusts and passions of political 
change But, before I take up the subject of the particular 
suitability of the Indian States, 1 want to try and i^e clear 
what actually this great change is m its relatJon to the soli 
The change that has overtaken and Is now absorbing the 
political vision of educated Indians, under the term of self 
government, is the entry Into the world of science, trade. 

^ and factory of a free, and not bound economic India. This 
vision of peoples becoming free, economic entities or nations 
IS compamlivdy modern NVhen peoples were dominanil) 
agncultural economically they did not bother about being 
nations. Both m Europe and India, they were under ruling 
famines and they carried on their village lives without eon 
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ccming thcmschcs much about their rulers and not at all 
about national politics In Europe, only in an island like 
Britain or the semi-island of Holland, was there anything 
like a nation, and these two countries were the parents of 
economic nationality All the rest of Europe ^^as shared out 
amongst the ruling Ihmihcs or European Kshatriyas 
‘With the discovery of the sea-route to India and the Far 
East, world trade, earned by ships m place of caravans, 
developed, and little by little a rich manufacturing and 
trading class, with their municipal form of government, 
showed themselves as rivals of the rule of princes and landed 
anstocracies The Dutch merchants and middle-class were the 
first to rebel against paternal gov'crnmcnt They were fol- 
lowed by tlie English and the French The discovery of 
maclunes and practical science added enormously to the 
power of trade, and modem countries revealed themselves in 
the new form of economical associations or nations 
‘It IS this new civilization of trade and manufacture tliat 
the British built up m India m the nineteenth century A 
wealthy class of bourgeois or middle-class Indians came into 
being, nvals both to the British wealthy bourgeois and to the 
Indian landed anstocracy They had no traditions of the 
land and eared nothing for it except as pnvate property or 
as a source of products, which could be traded 

‘In India the two classes of wealthy merchants and landed 
anstocracy did not combine They remained as rivals to 
each other, the landowners losing and the traders and 
financiers constantly gaimng m power Finally the success 
. of trade, and yet more of finance, demarcated the age as 
one of economic nationahsm and urban dommance over the 
countryside 

‘This IS the explanation of the modern Indian movement, 
the economic meamng of its new and revolutionary nation- 
ahsm, the ascendancy of its towns and the detenmnation 
of the wealthy bourgeois and their pohtical party of Con- 
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.grcss to sec that the political power become* thears and that 
the ^cm of paternal govemment in the Native State* be 
subordinated or brought to an end 

Their attitude to the Muslim quarter of the popolatlon 
IS dictated by the same fubconsdou* thought, and, in spite 
of the fact that the Islamic culture, with its abohtion of debt 
its sanctity of the son and of labour its niral education and 
local self government, and its technicians and experts trained 
m engineering, imgation, meteorology ogn^tural and 
horticultural research working in fnendly equality with the 
fann ers , built up the finest agncultuml basu to state* that 
the world, outside the Far East, has ever witnessed they 
the trading and manufacturing class, dispby the same 
hostiUty to the Muslims and the same mter^lion to keep them 
in their present condition of economic infcrionly Congress 
and its masters core nothing for this great culture, and the 
possibility that, were the MualimS free to follow out and 
develop the Islamic principles, the result might be states of 
agricultural prospenty of great adsuntage to the whole of 
India, has no effect upon them 

Indus then is, it appears, likely to place industry and 
trade lo much m the forefront that the agriculturists have 
no chance to wm their freedom- They will be, of course, a 
large, the largest body of rcdplcots of the economic, national 
freedom, but they will not they will not I repeal, rccct\c 
their economic, agricultural frccdom- 

Only one thing will awoken the nc\^’ nationalists to the 
pnor needs of the soil, and that one thing Is the soil itself 
Almost all countnes of economic, national freedom ha\c 
brought the soil into a condition so dangerous ns to threaten 
them with shortage of food poor quality food famine ond 
tbedcs-aslatlonorhumanbre They have o\-crworked under 
estimated and maltreated the soU, and the soil almost 
secretly has replied in its own very special wn) 

To put it vulgarly the soil does not care a damn about 
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mankind Mankind is only Ihc last, and by far the most 
troublesome, form of being, to which it gives life And, 
when it IS urongly treated by man, wlien it is squeezed to 
yield money, when it is w orked till it is exhausted, it quietly 
goes out of business It is men, then, who suffer, men who 
become extinct, as they have already become extinct m the 
histone deserts the) ha\c caused The soil, meanwhile, sets 
about reforming itself in a long space of years — a mere ten 
thousand years for a foot of soil to form from the underlying 
rock according to the American Professor T. C Chamberlin 
"If men ucrc drnen from the earth by their maltreatment of 
the soil as Professor Shaler foretold in 1896, it is possible 
that they could only return as they came, by the slow process 
of evolution • 

‘Though the devastation of the soil wrought by men in 
history is known , though it is known that the deserts of the 
world have been man-made, yet to-day men luxuriate m 
the sins of their forefathers at a speed far exceeding that of 
^ any other period of their lustory, and at a like speed, the 
soil replies by rejecting or impovenshing them as its 
children It goes out of its business of creating life and 
becomes barren The USA, Canada, much of South 
Amenca, the West Indies, large areas in Europe, northern, 
equatonal, east and south Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, all bear witness to the folly with which men of 
economic nationalism treat the soil Tlus is the rebelhon of 
the soil, which underhes the ubiquitous human rebelhon of 
this present time 

‘TTie civilization of trade and manufacture, m its first 
great advanees, had a umque advantage over present-day 
India, and that was the agncultural wealth that the virgin 
soil of North and South Amenca and Australasia offered , 
mdeed, one may say this civilization has only been able to 
develop to its present astonishmg stage by the expenditure 
of this great store of soil-fertfiity 
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.grea to see tliat the political power becomes theirs and that 
the gyitcm of paternal government m the Native States be 
subordinated or brought to an end. 

Their attitude to the Muslim quarter of the population 
u dictated by the same subconscious thought, and, m spite 
of the fact that the Islamic culture, with its abohtion of debt, 
its sanctity of the soil and of labour its rural education and 
local sclf-govcmiDent, and its technicians and experts trained 
m engineering, imgatlon, meteorology agn(^tural and 
horticultural research workmg m friendly equality v.ith the 
farmers, bmlt up the finest agncultumi basis to states that 
the world, outside the Far East, has ever witnessed they 
the trading and manufactunng class, dispby the same 
hostihty to the Muslims and the same mteriilon to keep them 
in their present condition of economic infenority Congress 
and Its masters care nothing for this great culture, and the 
possibihty that, were the MusUmS free to follow oul^ond 
develop the Islamic pnndples, the result nught be statu of 
agncultoral prospenty of great advantage to the whole of 
India, has no effect upon them. 

India then is. It appears, UVely to place industry and 
trade so much in the forefront that the agnculturlsts ba\e 
no chance to win thdr freedom. They will be, of course, a 
large the largest body ofreaplcnlsorihc economic, national 
freedom, but they vrill nor they will not I repeat, rccciic 
their economic, agricultural fre^om. 

Only one thing will awaken the new nationalists to the 
prior needs of the soil, and that one thing Is the soil ilscif 
Almost all countries of economic, national freedom ha\e 
brought the soil into a condition so dangerous as to threaten 
Cirott wftft tboetsgc of hod poor qiiohly food famine sfid 
the devastation of human life. They have osxrwxirkcd under 
estimated and maltreated the soil, and the soil almost 
secretly has replied in its emm \ery special way 

To put it vulgarly the soil docs not care a damn about 
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mankind Mankmd is only the last, and by far the most 
troublesome, form of bemg, to which it gives hfe And, 
when it IS wrongly treated by man, when it is squeezed to 
yield money, when it is worked till it is exhausted, it quietly 
goes out of busmess It is men, then, who suffer, men who 
become extmci as they have already become extmct m the 
histone deserts they have caused The soil, meanwhile, sets 
about refonmng itself in a long space of years — a mere ten 
thousand years for a foot of soil to form from the underlymg 
rock accordmg to the Amencan Professor T C Chamberhn 
-If men were dnven from the earth by their maltreatment of 
the soil, as Professor Shaler foretold m 1896, it is possible 
that they could only return as they came, by the slow process 
of evolution^ • 

‘Though the devastation of the soil wrought by men in 
history is known , though it is known that the deserts of the 
world have been man-made, yet to-day men luxuriate in 
the sms of their forefathers at a speed far exceedmg that of 
^ any other period of then history, and at a hke speed, the 
soil rephes by rejectmg or impovenshmg them as its 
children It goes out of its busmess -of creatmg life and 
becomes barren The USA, Canada, much of South 
America, the West Indies, large areas m Europe, northern, 
equatorial, east and south Africa, Austraha, and New - 
Zealand, all bear witness to the folly with which men of 
economic nationahsm treat the soil This is the rebeUion of 
the soil, which underhes the ubiquitous human rebelhon of 
this present time 

‘The civilization of trade and manufacture, in its first 
great advances, had a umque advantage over present-day 
India, and that was the agricultural wealth that the vngin 
soil of North and South Amenca and Australasia olfered , 
mdeed, one may say this civilization has only been able to 
develop to its present astomshmg stage by the expenditure 
of this great store of soil-fertihty 
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Saence has invented countless ways by which the pro* 
docts of the soil have been put at the drsposal of the greatly 
increased manufactunng and trading populations. But India 
•IS not only entemig into independent, economical national 
ism at a time when the surplus products of other lands arc 
rapidly decreasing, but her own soil Is at a very low level of 
fertility Historically she has not been generous to the soil 
she hiu never given a high standing to Its service, ns both 
Islam and Confucianism have done and now^at this critical 
time, when her entry into mdostiy has given an enormous 
impulse to her population she has to offer a soil most of 
which, said the Agncultural Adviser to the Go\rmment of 
India, has been under cultivation for hundreds of years, 
and had reached Its maximum impoverishment many years 
ago** 

My fnend was sUent for a few miqutes before resuming his 
discouxse With the words 

Within this gredi change so dbturbing to the servants of 
the soil, there is still a third of India, mostly hilly and even 
mountainous and therefore less suitable for trade than the 
rallcys of her great nvers, where modernism is dcieloplng 
.n conjunction nith and not nvaHing the histone character 
of India. There ore the numerous Native Stales, all of which, 
brge and small, arc run on the same lines of Ruler Minister 
and People 

Eighty years ago the N-aluc of the Intnnslc Indian charac 
ter of these States struck the imagination of the great ihmker 
and statesman the Marquis of Salisbury Before the death 
of his father he was Lord Cranbomc and a member of the 
House of Commons. On the 24lh of May 1867 he startled 
the House with a penetrating question, and this was what he 
asked Whether a number of small wcB gmtmcd NathT 
Slates would not be more conducive to the political and 
moral adNancement of these people than the Bntish Goitm 
menu He did not deny the British mission to chiUre but he 
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certainly demurred against the wholesale condemnation of 
the native system, which, though it would be intolerable to 
a people of British habit, nevertheless, having grown up 
amongst the people subject to it, had a fitness and geniality, 
which compensated m some degree for the material evils 
which Its rudeness often induced.” 

‘Tlie consequence of this question of Lord Cranborne was 
an inquiry conducted by the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, 
and The Correspondence Respecting British and Native 
Systems of Go\ernmcnt circulated in the House of Commons 
in the following year This led to a far belter, and, in fact, 
more eficctive, appreciation of the Indian System on the part 
of British Authority This appreciation continued, and it is 
still fortunately acknowledged, in spite of the vocal hostihty 
to It on the part of the Indian press It received a notable 
acknowledgement as recently as the 17th of January 1946, 
when Lord Wavell, addressing the Indian Princes, said 
“The record of some States m the art of civil government is 
already most distinguished In no part of India is administra- 
tion and the welfare of the people better secured than in some 
of the States ” 

‘The advantages of the States for such proposals as ours 
were well voiced by Sir Sydney Low in his small book The 
Indian States pubhshed in 1929 Sir Sydney declared first 
that “the ancient usages and inherited practices of the 
Indian States have an mtrmsic value of their own, and are 
certainly not to be thrown over hghtly for some shoddy 
mutation of western parhamentariamsm”, and he then went 
on to some of the advantages of this mtrmsic value, and 
amongst them that of intrdducmg suitable measures m 
government, smee, as he puts it, “The States have oppor- 
tumties m such matters which the Central Government 
lacks It IS difficult to frame a remedial measure which must 
be apphed at once to the whole 250,000,000 of British India , 
A State durbar can try out the experiment, m its own limited 
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area and among the small population with v-hich it is in 
intimate contact, with a better chance of success.” 

You will now realize w!qr It is that I consider some of the 
Native States as peculiarly favourable to a modern develop- 
raent of India primarily based upon the land I have held 
tins view for many years, and about the same time as the 
publicity of Sir Sydney Low*a advocacy I also advocated it 
to the Conservative and Unionist Parliamentary Committee, 
My pamphlet had some success, which, however was only 
frMsitory because a general election changed the personnel 
of the Honse of Commons I have never diverged from that 
view 

My first conviction that It was the traall rather than the 
large state, which could save its sod and ip peasantry from 
the uprooting effects of the present era, was brought about 
by a small European State that of Denmark and you must 
forgive me, If I now transfer your attention from the Indian 
States to that country 

In the middle of ^e nineteenth century the cheap wheat 
imported into Europe from America and the Argcmme had 
a deplorable effect upon the European grain growers, in 
cludmg the Danish farmers, whose trade m wheat, especially 
with Its DCighbounng country Germany gave Denmark Its 
share In the goods produced by the new industrialism At 
that time the Danish agncuUoro was earned out upon large 
estates. The importation of foodstuffs from overseas brought 
all dependent upon the land to the verge of slarsTition 

In face of tl^ catastrophe the royal house and the pro- 
fcssional classes were, for the lunc being para!)'scd but the 
peasants, with the devotion which that ebss has for the soil 
and the practical shrew'dness which arises therefrom, re 
veakd to the Government the way of escape Denmark mast 
save itself and so they the peasants, grouping together Kt 
about reforming ihclr agncuUurt They pbnncd ihctr farms 
for the feeding of themselves and their fdlow-countrymefl 
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and they ignored the outer world, its markets and its 
pohtics They turned to an agriculture of mtensive, small- 
scale production, and locally, and eventually through the 
Government generally, they changed from fanning by large 
estates to the re-^reation of a peasant-family-ownership of 
the soil 

- ‘ For this to be successful, they organized then own system 

of education especially m all thmgs agricultural, and they 
formed their own marketmg associations for exchangmg 
their surplus products for manufactured goods, for the up- 
keep of their schools, for msurance agamst poor harvests 
and all the equipage, which co-operation can effect They 
were so successful m their local management, that httle by 
httle they became an acpve partner m the Damsh Parhament 
and finedly the chief power m that assembly From a condi- 
tion of rmsery and starvation, m forty years they raised 
Denmark to ttie most cdntented state m &e world with an 
unrivalled, if moderate, general level of prospenty 

‘That IS what a small self-contamed country did by the 

' restoration of a free peasantry It is a type of restoration 
pecuharly suitable to small areas Plans of reformation in 
huge areas are, as Low said, far more difBcult to carry out, 
and are apt to be of the type that is dangerous to instead of 
preservative of the peasants and their mtunate, mtensive 
service of the sod This danger has been expressed by none 
better than by a very great British agncultunst, the late 
Lord Ernie, who, m his book English Farming, Past and 
Present, 1922, wrote “If agricultural reform fall only mto 
the hands of reforming theonsts mtent on repeatmg the 
time-honoured nustake of applymg to the agricultural prob- 
lems remedies which are only apphcable, if at aU, to indus- 
tnal and urban difficulties, to all classes the consequences 
threaten to be disastrous, and most of all to agncultural 
labourers ” 

‘That authontative voice, as a warnmg to those who are 
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occupied With the budding up of a new Indian nationalmn, 
might well bring my discourses to on end. I hav'e, hemtver 
to face an otgeebon, which I feel Is at this moment busymg 
your mind. It is that with which we hn^'e so often dealt, 
namely the danger of imitation. 

My friend pensed and looked questiomngly mto my face. 

Am I nght? he asked 

Yes. That objection did occur to mo when you utre 
speaking,' I repUrf 

The answer is that small agncultuml kingdoms arc so 
ahjee that their intrinsic dmilanly annuls imitation. The 
Kmgdom of Denmark with its Ruler its Minister its mca 
of landed wealth, iu unfrcc peasantry and its modem 
cnvironraent, was essentially similar to the Indian States 
And some of these States, ns Lord Waved testifies, have 
already tecured the welfare of the people more successfully 
than any other part of India. A number of such Stales 
scattered throughout Indio, would be of incalculable value 
m the precarious penod of building up a fret, economic 
nationalism They v^ould play a vital part In regeneration 
for they would open to Indian leaders sorely harassed b) the 
difficultiesof dealmgvsilh ihcdcprctsed agncultuml majonty 
the way to the basing of the independent motherland upon 
the welfare of the soil and of them that labour upon il 
That IS my last word 

We both rose and os mv fnend extended his hand to bid 
me good night, he said I have a good joke ready for you. 

3t is this. Let us hope the leaders v.iU replace their sus 
pidons and quarrels by study 
For a moment I puzzled myself os to v.bcrc the jotc lay 
while he lool cd at me with a preparatory wrinkling of hlv 
fact. 

Study V har I asked 

Your book, he replied ond broke into one of hit re 
sounding laughs I rcahztd the reason lie did not wiih me 
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to deliver the speech of effusive thanks which I had prepared 
for him and which he had the nght to expect 
‘A good joke,’ he repeated, smilmg affectionately at me 
‘You must come agam soon and we will give ourselves to 
an evemng of gossip Good mght, my hoy, good mght ’ 
With a brief ‘Thank you’, and a warm pressure of his 
hand, I turned and walked home in the first glimmer of a 
new day 
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